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TODAY’S CHURCH DUTIES 


Federal Council Approves Five-item 
National Program 


Our nation, in its origin and history, 
has been committed to achieving a way 
of life appropriate to man’s status as a 
child of God. The purpose of the 
colossal sacrifice of this war is to win 
freedom for others as well as ourselves 
to press on toward that goal. 

Military victory will not of itself es- 
tablish the better world we seek. The 
achievement of a better world will re- 
quire spiritual discipline and moral 
strength greater than that which pre- 
vailed before the war. 

We shall face new temptations—re- 
laxation of social and individual dis- 
cipline, the moral hazards of pride and 
complacency, absorption with material 
goods and over-reliance upon technical 
and institutional contriving, the danger 
of irresponsible and un-Christian use of 
the unprecedented and in some respects 
unrivaled power which we are gaining. 

For this reason the resources and 
disciplines of the Christian religion 
were never more essential in our his- 
tory or in the life of any nation than in 
ours for the days upon which we are 
entering. 

It is the duty of the churches 


To lead this nation to a new dy- 
namic faith in God and to a reso- 
lute commitment to the great task 
remaining before us, realizing that 
only that nation is great whose God 
is the Lord; 


To proclaim that in public policy 
and conduct we must recognize the 
governance of God and the im- 
mutability of the moral law, that 
the leadership to which we are be- 
ing called may be exercised with 
due humility and under the re- 
straint of moral discipline and in 
co-operation with other nations; 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Will 1945 Eclipse 1944? 


No Power to prophesy is needed to assert that the churches in America 
were challenged in 1944. In the United Lutheran Church, as in congrega- 
_ tions of other communions, there was the chill of mortal combat with well- 
organized enemies of the Gospel. In the parishes there were the visible 
vacancies in the ranks of the workers, due to obedience to our nation’s calls 
on its citizens and their resources. Yet contacts by the Gospel were main- 
tained “unto the uttermost parts of the earth,” not figuratively, but literally. 

Two sorts of power have been changed from latent to an active form 
during the months that have passed. One of these is the witnessing which 
has come from the areas of combat. Not only chaplains and pastors of service 
centers in munitions communities, but the “rank and file” of those confront- 
ing “the last enemy to be destroyed,” have found refuge in His protective 
nearness. The Church has acquired access to the inexhaustible resources 
which our Lord has made available to His messengers. 

Then we have the benefits of a tried and trustworthy organization. It 
is true that Lutheranism in the United States and Canada confronts respon- 
sibilities of unparalleled gravity; but “the power of God unto salvation, the 
Gospel, is unconfined, the resources of fellowship are gradually emerging 
from crippling limitations, and the arrangements for united and effective 
partnerships in the ministries of love for the brethren are working. 

With divine guidance assured in answer to our prayers; with confidence 
in our organization; and with the vision to discern and discharge our duties; 
we can expect 1945 to eclipse 1944. 
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Men for the ministry 

Ir the Rev. Mr. Dodds ever has occa- 
sion to reach his church in a hurry, he 
won’t need to call a taxi. 

For this prospective minister, who 
is to receive a Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree from Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions at Boston in February, is 
the famous Gil 
Dodds.. He holds 
the world’s record 
for running the 
mile race on an in- 
door track, 4:06.4. 

According to the 
U. P. story, he may 
become a mission- 
ary to the Orient. “I think that the 
need is greater in many respects in the 
mission fields today than in the churches 
at home.” He has another race to run, 
in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, early in February. After that he 
will sign up for another type of exer- 
tion. 

“Professor Quiz,” a radio notable, is 
another candidate for the ministry, it 
was announced earlier this year. He 
has entered a theological seminary to 
prepare for service in the Episcopal 
Church. 

The movies will contribute one of 
their actors, Lew Ayres, to the min- 
istry. He is now in the combat zone as 
a conscientious objector, and serving as 
a chaplain’s assistant. He is looking 
toward entering the ministry of the 
Congregational churches. He has made 
a record in New Guinea jungle warfare 
for his courage in aiding wounded men 
under conditions of great danger. 


a 


Romanists reply 
Tue attack of the Federal Council of 
Churches against possible appointment 
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of a U. S. ambassador to the Vatican 
has stirred up the Roman Catholic 
papers. - 


America, Jesuit weekly, says the ac- ~ 
tion of the Federal Council “seems not ~ 


only unwarranted but particularly un- 
fortunate at the present time.” 


Referring to Dr. Samuel Cavert’s ap- E 
peal to Protestants “to magnify their ¢ 


common Protestant heritage,” America 


says the only element in the Protestant — 


heritage “common to all the sects is their - 


common and traditional opposition to 
the Roman Catholic Church and their 
common determination to keep alive 
unfounded charges against her which 
have long since been exploded.” 

The Washington letter of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service charged the Federal Council at 


its Pittsburgh session with going out of - 


its way “to take a ‘pot shot’ at the Cath- 
olic Church and dig up an outmoded 
shibboleth.” 


Trial by fire 


THE parsonage of the Rev. Jack Carr, 
Methodist minister in Mitchell, Kan., 


burned down on November 19. In the | 
parsonage was all of Mr. Carr’s material _ 


for promoting the Methodist “Crusade 
for Christ,” which has as one of its 
objects the raising of $25,000,000 for 
post-war work. 

On Noyember 20 Mr. Carr appealed 
to headquarters for a new supply of 
Crusade’ materials, to avoid delay in 


getting the appeal launched in his con- | 


gregation. 

First Methodist district to go over 
the top in the appeal seems to be that 
of Bluefield, W. Va., which oversub- 
scribed its $59,000 quota some time be- 
fore the appeal was officially launched. 

Of the $25,000,000, $12,517,500 is 
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scheduled for expenditure overseas un- 
der the direction of the Board of Mis- 
sions. This board will also supervise 
spending $4,840,000 of the fund for 
work in the United States. 


Presbyterians allot fund 

Tue Presbyterian Church (USA) has 
assigned $4,670,835 of its benevolence 
income for the next fiscal year to its 
Board of National Missions for its work 
“to make America Christian.” 

A sum of $3,976,530 was allotted to 
the Board of Foreign Missions. Religious 
education gets $1,277,880; pension fund 
$396,425; theological seminaries 
$154,300. 

The Pennsylvania district of the 
Presbyterian Church is expected to 
furnish $1,419,239 of the total 
$10,500,000 set as the income objective. 


Missionary advance 

PRESBYTERIANS, along with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and other 
groups, plan new work among prim- 
itive tribes of the Andean Mountains in 


| Ecuador. 


Methodists have secured passports 
for seventy missions in the last twelve 
months. Half of the missionaries were 
returning to service following fur- 
loughs, and the others were newly con- 
secrated. More than 300 new mission- 
aries are now being enlisted, some to 
be sent in the near future and the 
others to be trained for post-war work. 


Missionary results 

U. S. Army chaplains have been 
learning something about the results 
of Lutheran mission work in New 
Guinea. Chaplain Sherman E, Fred- 
erick (ULC) visited natives in the mis- 
sion field recently. The dark-skinned 
Lutherans gather every evening to sing 
hymns, read the Scriptures, and pray, 
he reports. 

“T think you need not fear their fall- 
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ing from the faith. It seems so vital a 
part of their lives.” 


Russian report 


More than two hundred Orthodox 
churches have been opened in Russia 
during the last year, says Acting Patri- 
arch Alexei, as quoted in the Moscow 
News and reported by Religious News 
Service. In addition, many churches 
suffering war-damage have been re- 
stored. : 

An all-Russia church council is soon 
to meet, to elect a new Patriarch. The 
meeting will also decide questions of 
church administration. 

Moslems in the U.S.S.R. are drawing 
plans for building new mosques. Ten 
were built this year in Mohammedan 
territory of the Soviet Union, at Gorky, 
Osmsk, Novosibirsk, and elsewhere. 

The newly formed All-Union Coun- 
cil of Evangelical churches and Bap- 
tists reports that “we are now able to 
unite and worship freely.” The first 
Evangelical (Lutheran) churches were 
established in Russia during the reign 
of the Empress Catherine, states Jacob 
Zhidkow, chairman of the All-Union 
council. Evangelicals met in 1884 to 
form a union, but their conference was 
broken up by the police. 


Jewish Yearbook 

Tue Jewish population of the United 
States is 5,199,200, according to the es- 
timated total for 1943 published in the 
American Jewish Yearbook which ap- 
peared this month. Of this total, more 
than 2,000,000 live in New York City, 
and support 1,330 congregations. 

During the decade ending June 30, 
1943, 165,756 Jewish immigrants were 
received in the United States. The in- 
flux reached a peak in 1939 (43,450) 
and dwindled to 4,705 in 1943. Jews 
have constituted about 10 percent of 
the immigrants received in the last 
decade. Nearly half of those coming in 
1942-43 were from Canada and Cuba. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


What Britain forgot after the first 
World War it seems to have learned for 
good this time—that it will have to 
raise its own food or face starvation in 
some future crisis. While our farmers 
have had to surmount many obstacles 
to obtain even a sub-sufficient quan- 
tity of farm machinery, British agri- 
culture has become the most highly 
mechanized in the world—now using 
165,000 tractors, or one for every 109 
acres under cultivation. By their own 
estimate, British farmers produce three 
times as much per man as has been 
raised in Germany, and they have al- 
ways claimed to raise more per acre 
than we do. Britain has officially made 
this increase of farm machinery pos- 
sible; two-thirds of it was produced at 
home and the rest was Lend-Leased. 


If You have been driven by the 
present directives on coal to use the 
bituminous variety, or to have an in- 
sufficient supply of anthracite, the 
method of firing tested at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois might help. They say 
it will save one-fifth of the fuel and 
eliminate much smoke. In either case 
you should keep glowing coals on one 
side of the fire-pot and fresh fuel cov- 
ered with, “slack” (fine coal screen- 
ings) on the other. The “slacked” side 
will force the forming gases through 
the glowing coals, and make use of 
the heat of the igniting gases instead 
of sending them up the chimney, with 
a disagreeable portion escaping into 
the house. It will help in the manage- 
ment to have a special poker, which 
you’ can make out of your old one. 
Straighten the hook end, then bend the 
last foot of the poker to an angle of 
thirty degrees. It will work like a rake 
when you get the hang of it. 
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hy Gulius F Seebach 


Our Country has received the cheer- 
ing news that George Bernard Shaw 
will not visit these shores to attend the 
American premier of his “Anthony and 
Cleopatra” in film form. He was quite 
positive in his denial of the rumor; in- 
deed in his ill-humor he used a naughty 
word to express his publicity-worn 


feelings. It might not be such a bad — 


thing to make the action mutually pos- 


itive by failure on our part to attend — 


the film at any time. But then, why 
should we copy a fit of bad temper and 
poor taste? 


So Delicate and sensitive is the mak- 
ing of a bomb-shell detonator that 
those who handle them in the making 
must have their fingernails frequently 
and carefully rounded by nurses in the 
company’s employ. This is because the 
tiny explosive center is protected only 
by fragile tinfoil 3/1000ths of an inch 
thick. This triumphant intrusion of 
beauty salon technique into industry 
has existed for some time among a 
certain class of steel workers—those 
who make “metallic diamonds” for the 
Firth-Sterling Steel Company in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. These “diamonds,” 
formed of sintered carbides, are pro- 
duced from metallic powders mixed in 
proper proportions, pressed into the 
forms desired, and then heated until 
the softer metals melt and cement the 
hard. particles together to form the 
tool. The operators have carefully 
manicured fingernails, wear white 


coats, and every care is taken to keep | 


away the least speck of dust from the 
metal mixture, since its alien presence 
would cause a hole in the final product 
and spoil its efficiency. These “dia- 
monds” are used as cutting tools where 
the best tool steel would fail. 
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When Ass’t Surgeon General R. W. 
Bliss visited Saipan in August, he was 
astonished by “the total absence of 
flies and mosquitoes.” He was aston- 
ished because “when we first took over 
the Pacific islands there were clouds 
of insects everywhere, actually making 
it difficult to see.” The reason for the 
change is a liberal use of DDT powder. 
Now finding a mosquito can be classed 
with “locating a four-leaf clover.” Gen- 
eral Bliss stresses the practical value 
of this service, because “mosquitoes 
and flies can knock more troops out of 
action and into our hospitals than the 
best guns or planes of the enemy.” In- 
sects work the same way here. Per- 
haps, if we have “made work” in our 
land again, the “energy” evoked may 
be used on mosquitoes and flies rather 
than on roads or leaves. 


The Vatican has its eyes fixed in- 
terestedly on the Orthodox Church in 
Russia because of the call issued for 
an Orthodox Holy Synod in January 
at Moscow. The movement is viewed 
with mixed feelings. Rome is pleased 
because it indicates an official trend 
away from atheism. However, the sug- 
gestion of the recreation of a State 
Church, the efforts of the Soviet’s 
“Russian Council on Orthodox Af- 
fairs” to reunite the schismatic Ortho- 
'dox communities with the official 
church, and the revival of the old of- 
fice of a “Patriarch of all the Russians,” 
which is scheduled to occur in January, 
will put an end to the hopes the Vat- 
ican had when it made earlier definite 
advances toward an amicable under- 
standing with the Soviet. In this con- 
nection also Rome is studying the 
propaganda of the Orthodox Church in 
the Middle East. The Vatican has 
something at stake there, too. 


An Editorial by David Lawrence in 
the United States News (December 8) 
should receive wide attention in re- 
ligious circles. Questioning, “When 
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- presidential office. . . 


Will the War End?” Mr. Lawrence 
speaks discerningly of the important 
part taken in the beginning and ending 
of war by “the personal lives of the 
statesmen.” He thinks the answer to 
the question he raises is to be found in 
“spiritual regeneration.” That carries 
the matter immediately into the Chris- 
tian realm, and by implication calls for 
the conduct of government by the same 
rules of truth, honesty and duty as 
those laid upon each private citizen and 
Christian. But states claim a position 
above the moral law imposed upon the 
individual, and the Church has not def- 
initely challenged that. There can be 
no better time than now to speak out. 


Responsible citizens in New York 
City are concerned over the results of 
the literacy tests of “first voters” at 
the recent registration in that city. Out 
of 199,586 there were 18,695 who could 
not pass the tests. It is possible that in 
some cases the failure to pass may have 
been due to partisan manipulation, but 
it can hardly account for the great ma- 
jority of them; nor does it explain how 
any such deficiency could occur with 
the excellent facilities of the city’s 
schools available. Whatever the cause 
of such extensive illiteracy, it should 
be hunted out and removed. 


Footnotes: The easy loss of American 
airfields in China to Japanese foot sol- 
diers seems to indicate that infantry is 
still the most important and effective 
military arm. . . . The importance of 
municipal elections in France has 
grown so acute that the church has 
urged all nuns—even cloistered nuns— 
to vote at the polls. This is spoken of 
as a new step in the church’s attitude 
toward elections; but it was used in our 
country when Alfred Smith ran for the 
. Proctor and 
Gamble state that our synthetic rubber 
plants use 100,000,000 pounds of soap 
yearly—enough to supply Chicago’s 
soap needs for a whole year. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL’S 38th CONVENTION 


ULCA Commissioners in Attendance Appraise Deliberations 


for "The Lutheran's" Readers 


OFFICERS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Vice-president Benjamin E. Mays, Secretary W. Glenn Roberts, and President G. Bromley Oxnam 


Nine of the U. L. C. A.’s fourteen commissioners attended the biennial 
convention of the Federal Council of Churches in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28-30. In connection with the ‘convention, the 
Commission held its semi-annual meeting. It nominated new commissioners 
for the term 1945-1951 and recommended ten delegates to attend the Study 
Conference being held in Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19 by the Federal 
Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace. Drs. F. Eppling Reinartz 
and Amos J. Traver were re-elected chairman and secretary respectively of 
the U. L. C. A. commission. In the following paragraphs our commissioners 
give their reaction to features of the Pittsburgh Convention which engaged 


their interest. 


Evangelical and Evangelistic 


At its beginning the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches made clear its deter- 
mination to stand firmly on “the evan- 
gelical Christian faith.” The preamble 


of the Council’s constitution declares 


it to be an association of evangelicals. 
When the 1944 convention proved that 
that this continues to be its purpose, 
Lutheran delegates felt happy and at 
home. A test came in the application 
for membership made by the Univer- 
salist Church. By a convincing major- 


ity the Council said, “No.” This was 
mainly because the convention be- 
lieved the Universalists fail to qualify 
as evangelicals. In dealing with the 
approachto the problems of achieving 
a new world order, the retention and 
extension of Christian liberty, the re- 
laxation of social tensions, etc., speak- 
ers found that the grace of Christ oper- 
ating in the minds and hearts of new 
millions of people offered the only last- 
ing solutions and empowerment. That 
means evangelism. Naturally, thete- 
fore, when the convention declared 
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what it believed to be “the duty of the 
churches in the nations today,” it in- 
sisted that our’ congregation must 


= . be more effective in evangelism 


and Christian education, to the end 
that individuals may be led to the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord.” F. Epptinc REINARTZ. 


Broadened Inter-denomina- 
tional Horizons 


THE wide range of interests repre- 
‘sented in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America is im- 
pressive. Permanent peace, race rela- 
tions, religious liberty, rehabilitation of 
service men and women, evangelism, 
religious radio, social welfare, chaplain 
service, worship—these are only a few 
of the subjects included on the pro- 
gram. If our Christian faith has im- 
plications in these areas, certainly they 
are within the range of the interests of 
the church. 

As one particularly concerned with 
parish education, I found myself con- 
stantly facing the question: How can 
we Lutherans lift the thinking of our 
people out of its religious parochialism? 

We do not prepare our children and 
young folks to live well in these times 
unless we show them how Christianity 
applies to all of life. We must not lose 
our point of attack upon. the problem— 
the evangelical method—but we must 
give more attention in our educational 
program to the application of truth to 
personal, community, and world prob- 
lems. Without diluting the faith of our 
fathers we can more fully make its im- 
pact felt upon our world. 

We must also find wider comradeship 
with kindred souls in all communions 
for this Christian purpose. These are 
long-time convictions—deepened by at- 
tendance at the recent convention of 
the Federal Council, where policies 
vital to all communions were discussed. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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United Christian Concern 


THE significant dimension of the con- 
vention was breadth. It lacked the 
deep feeling which homogeneity and 
the special church consciousness of a 
single communion produce. It also 
lacked the liturgical and musical ele- 
ments which lift the devotional serv- 
ices of many church conventions to 
great heights. The agenda, however, 
brought the whole range of national 
affairs, international relations, inter- 
racial problems and fundamental hu- 
man needs and rights within the field 
of united Christian concern and action. 

The spirit of the convention was a 
fine blend of idealism and efficiency. 
The business of the Kingdom was 
handled expeditiously. The real work 
of the Council, planned and done by its 
executive committee and staff, its de- 
partments and commissions, came 
under quick review in elaborate re- 
ports. Prompt action, usually with 
little discussion, expressed the confi- 
dence of the Convention in its agencies. 
Swift approval or modification of im- 
portant proposals, indicated the intel- 
lectual competence and decision of the 
Body itself. 

With whatever reservations one may 
properly hold, the convention strength- 
ened the conviction that the Federal 
Council has a real and necessary place 
in the field of united Christian testi- 
mony and action. 

Lutuer D. ReEep. 


Brotherhood 


Topay, when our actions at home 
often negate the ideals for which we 
fight overseas, it is reassuring to find 
the Church practicing, as well as 
preaching, Brotherhood. The recent 
Federal Council meeting: was enriched 
by the active participation of repre- 
sentatives from five Negro church 
bodies, who are members of the Coun- 
cil. Not because he was a Negro, nor 
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in spite of that fact, but because of his 
outstanding : abilities as a leader, Dr. 
Benjamin May, president of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga., was elected Vice- 
President of the Council. The most re- 
cent addition to the growing number of 
inter-racial State Councils is North 
Carolina. 

It has been said that nothing is real 
until it is on the local level. Signifi- 
cant was the panel discussion: “What 
Constructive Steps for Achieving Better 
Race Relations are Being Taken by the 
Churches? Encouraging reports, along 
with constructive suggestions, came 
from eight important urban commu- 
nities. 

Underlying all discussions of so- 
called race and minority problems was 
the assumption that the True Church 
knows no distinction of class, race or 
color. There was felt an increasing 
consciousness that discrimination and 
segregation do spiritual harm to the 
segregators as well as to the segre- 
gated. ROSAMOND SUMMER SEASE. 


Social Service Welfare 
and Action 


Socrat welfare and the church’s re- 
sponsibility came in for strong empha- 
sis at Pittsburgh. The plan of provid- 
ing full-time chaplaincy service to the 
Veterans’ Hospitals was carefully out- 
lined. Intensive training in counseling 
and acquired skills in meeting dis- 
turbed personalities are important pre- 
requisites for these chaplains. The plan 
also calls for denominational endorse- 
ment of candidates who will be chosen 
from former military chaplains and 
civilian pastors. The administration is 
to be a civil service. 

The values of close co-operation with 
community social agencies and the use 
by the church of community resources 
were repeatedly stressed in the area of 
family and child care services. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the scheduled speak- 
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ers on these subjects did not appear. 
The Council sessions were marked by 
a social awareness which is reassuring 
and encouraging for the future. 

It was evident that some cities of the 
country are far ahead of others in or- 
ganized social service. Los Angeles, 
California, and Washington, D. C., 
through the Councils of Churches have 
done an outstanding job in meeting 
problems of the unchurched and of 
juvenile delinquency. Day nursery 
service and vacation Bible schools 
have been conducted by the churches 
working co-operatively. Their work 
has been recognized and highly recom- 
mended. 

CLARENCE E: KRUMBHOLZ. 


Peace Proposals 


JoHN Foster Duties, chairman of 
the Council’s Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace, held the rapt attention 
of the meeting by his discussion of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals which he 
affirmed initiate a definite plan for the 
continuing collaboration of the United 
Nations and in due course other na- 
tions. As such they deserve the sup- 
port of the church people of the nation. 

One of the great obstacles to a world 
order, said Mr. Dulles, is the lack of 
agreement among the nations on funda- 
mental definitions of “right” and 
“wrong.” However, as we progress in 
our world organization, the World 
Court can be used to develop once 
again a commonly accepted body 6f 
international law, so sadly shattered in 
recent years. 

The present proposals are little more 
than scenery; they do, however, make 
the necessary background from which 
to start, and are not to be received as 
constituting a fully matured plan of 
world organization. “No system of in- 
ternational security can succeed which 
fails to reckon with such principles of 
our faith as the imperative of the moral 
law, the worth of every human being, 
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the precedence of human over material 
values, and the moral duty of co-oper- 
ative action in a world community.” 

As Christians we must bring to bear 
upon political thought and action the 
clear and indubitable principles of the 
Christian faith, We must devote our- 
selves to those phases of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals which give hope of 
peace, We must carry on unwaveringly, 
knowing that the Christian approach is 
the only realistic way of achieving 
world order. “The church which is now 
in reality a world community, may be 
used of God to develop His Spirit of 
righteousness and love in every race 
and nation, and thus make possible a 
just and durable peace. Such was the 
positive substance of the statement 
adopted unanimously by the Federal 
Council of Churches in its high resolve 
to use all its efforts to further the pro- 
cesses of world reconciliation. 

G. Morris SmIrH. 


Religious Liberty 


“Reticrous liberty is affected and in 
-| turn affects all other human rights,” 
' Professor O. Frederick Nolde asserted 
in presenting to the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches 
the report of the Joint Committee on 
Religious Liberty, a committee origin- 
ally appointed by the Federal Council 
and the Foreign Missions Conference. 
“Unless man can move and speak and 
act in accordance with the dictates of 
his conscience, limited only by the 
well-being of his neighbor, he has no 
freedom. Religious liberty—that is, 
freedom to live and to believe accord- 
‘ing to conscience—holds a_ primary 
place among all human rights.” 
Christians are, and should be, inter- 
ested in promoting religious liberty. 
For one thing we believe that all men 
should have the opportunity to hear 
_ and to accept the Gospel. In the second 
place we cannot be satisfied as long as 
our brothers—brothers in the faith or 
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brothers in humanity—are denied rights 
which the dignity of man as the high- 
est of God’s creatures prescribes. In the 
third place a brotherhood of nations 
represents a Christian ideal, and this 
ideal cannot be achieved so long as hu- 
man rights are suppressed. 
THEODORE G. TAPPERT. 


Religion and Radio 
Tomorrow 


WEDNESDAY evening a dinner was 
given by the Department of National 
Religious Radio to afford delegates the 
opportunity to hear Dr. Harrison B. 
Summers, Manager of the Public Serv- 
ice Division of the Blue Network, speak 
on “Radio Today and Tomorrow,” and 
Dr. Max Jordan, Director of Religious 
Broadcasting of the National Broad- 
casting Company, on “Radio, a World 
Force—Past and Present.” 

Thirty-three million homes in our 
country have radio receivers. Two 
technical developments will revolution- 
ize the system of broadcasting, namely, 
Frequency Modulation and Television, 
in limited use now because of the war. 
We have about 900 broadcasting sta- 
tions in this country. F-M will likely 
more than double that number in ten 
years, and much greater expansion is 
possible. Religion and Radio should 
join forces. The Church should realize 
that its task in the field of radio is a 
specialized one. Both churches and 
broadcasters should make it a full- 
time job. In the world there are 
125 million receiving sets with 500 
million potential listeners, many of 
whom can be reached in no other way. 
Here and abroad a great deal will have 
to be done to overcome all the bitter- 
ness and hatred engendered by the war. 


.Faith is the only force that can over- 


come and radio can be its servant. We 
conclude this space-limited summary 
with the words of the second speaker, 
“We must pray for that time.” 

S. FREDERICK TELLEEN. 


zg | 


WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


CONSCRIPTION 

How is the Church going to register 
its vote at the Minneapolis Convention 
opposing conscription at this time? 
Who will state the case for the Church 
before Senate and House hearings? 
And how? ... We think our life-long 
friend, Dr. J. J. Scherer, the most vo- 
cal opponent at the convention to the 
position the Church voted, is working 
with the mental picture of certain de- 
nominations, very strong in Virginia, 
who have operated on the basis of 
power politics in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture. This page doesn’t believe such 
methods are adequate to produce con- 
structive action now. ... There was a 
time when the government performed 
largely a police or restrictive function: 
now the government performs increas- 
ingly an over-all social function, reach- 
ing into every area of life. To hide 
behind the slogan of the separation of 
church and state and to stop with the 
duty of individual Christians to act as 
citizens—to do nothing collectively— 
means missing the boat. So the ques- 
tion points: How shall the church in 
this new day, with largely new gov- 
ernment relationships at stake, do 
business with the government? 


CONGRESSMAN VOORHIS 


Tuts is a story about one of the finest 
minds in Congress, Jerry Voorhis of 
California. He’s a Phi Beta Kappa from 
Yale and a rich man’s son. But he 
chose to learn how to work the hard 
way: at the Ford assembly line, on a 
ranch in Wyoming and railroading. 
Then his father bought 200 acres out- 
side Los Angeles for a boys’ school 
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which Jerry headed. He failed in a try 
for assemblyman in his state, but he 
made the grade for Congress eight 
years ago. He has a sheer passion for 
human welfare. Among his books up 
to now are, “The Morale of Democracy,” 
“Out of Debt—Out of Danger,” and 
“Beyond Victory.” He has introduced 
an interesting bill (H.R. 5486) to use 
the present Congressional Legislative 
Reference service as the beginning of 
a more complete staff for all commit- 
tees and members of Congress. We 
think Jerry Voorhis has done a swell 
job in his forty-three years. 


CHAPLAIN ROBINSON 

Tue Lutheran story for this issue is 
about Chaplain Ralph C. Robinson of 
the Navy, who returned in June from 
the South and Central Pacific and now 
is stationed at Arlington Farms across 
the Potomac from the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, where he serves WAVES and 
civil service employees. Each Sunday 
morning he preaches to six and seven 
hundred young women. On a recent 
Sunday by roll call forty-two states 
were represented. Within the past nine 
months, without request or instruction, 
$2,200 was left in offerings at the door. 
Most of this has been sent for Christ- 
tian agencies such as the American 
Bible Society, The Link, Overseas Re- 
lief and Reconstruction and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Here at 
Arlington Farms is a vital and impres- 
sive demonstration that Christians, in 
spite of denominational differences, can 
find a real and satisfying worship un- 
der the common denominator of “One 
Lord, One Faith, One Baptism.” 


The Lutheran 


SIGNIFICANT SERVICE LETTERS 


The American Scene 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing as a service man who 
has been in seven different camps since 
his induction into the army. I was 
never much of a church-goer until I 
realized how much comfort I could get, 
being separated from my family, by at- 
tending church. Truthfully the services 
at the post chapels sgemed cold in com- 
parison to the beautiful Lutheran serv- 
ice, so I used to spend most of my time 


looking for a local Lutheran church so 
that I could worship there. Throughout 
the south I had plenty of difficulty, and 
occasionally would run across a small 
/mission church; but it was still home 
‘to me. I got to thinking that maybe 
our church has a vast field to explore 
right here in this country without go- 
ing out to Africa or India to look for 
converts. 

I’m glad we are beginning to wake 
up and realize that our Church has 
plenty of room for expansion. I don’t 
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know what the figures are so far as 
the actual Lutheran church going pop- 
ulation is concerned; but assuming that 
there are at least 1,000,000 of us, think 
of what could be accomplished every 
year if each of us gave at least $1.00 
apiece for the express purpose of 
financing new congregations in places 
where they don’t exist now. 

I also realize that in order that our 
Church may survive in countries like 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia and France, it will be 
up to us to give something 
extra to get. those churches 
there in operation the min- 
ute the war ends, that is, the 
churches that were demol- 
ished or damaged. Our 


At Service in a Post Chapel. 
Colonel Charles Trexler 
in the Pulpit 


Catholic friends aren’t asleep 
at the switch either, and we 
mustn’t be caught short; so 
let’s really get our program 
going. I am going overseas 
soon; but I know Tue Lu- 
THERAN will follow me, as 
my family sends it on to me 
when they have read it. So 
I’ll appreciate anything you 
can do for us in the service 
by building and strengthening congre- 
gations we can come back to. 

I always place my copy of Tur Lu- 
THERAN in the Day Room or Library. 
Maybe you ought to mention in your 
publication that Lutheran families send 
the magazine to a boy in the service 
and ask him to place it on a magazine 
rack where someone else can see it and 
read it. Those boys overseas sure wish 
they had reading matter. 

Sincerely, 
Cri. Paut KocHANsKY. 
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A Chaplain’s “Rest Period’ 


November 6, 1944. 
Dear Sir: 

A rew days ago we enjoyed a short 
variety from well over a hundred con- 
tinuous days at the front to what was 
nominally at least a “rest period.” It 
was a rest in that we were out of artil- 
lery range of the enemy for the first 
time in months. However, for the chap- 
lain it proved to be the very opposite 
of a rest. There was so much needing 
attention after several months of un- 
interrupted movement. Things that 
should have been done months before 
were finally attended to. 

There was first of all the church serv- 
ice. Many had not been able to attend 
a formal service for over six weeks. 
The service for our unit was divided 
into five separate services, reaching as 
many different elements of our unit. 
The attendance was inspiring. Prior 
to combat we would find only perhaps 
thirty-five on some Sundays in our en- 
tire battalion who found it necessary to 
attend services. Today the bulk of the 
men are hungry for God’s truth. One 
officer put it into these words, “We 
have shaken hands with the Almighty, 
there are truly no atheists in fox- 
holes.” And in our services on this oc- 
casion there was no place for complex 
theology or superficial platitudes. We 
faced the men with the fact of their 
personal sins, and then told them the 
simple truth of Jesus Christ and His 
sacrifice for each of us. 


Serious Meetings 

For several days afterward various 
of the men came to the chaplain to 
consider their own personal estate be- 
fore God and what was really neces- 
sary to make Christ personally avail- 
able to them. We had emphasized the 
basic simplicity of the Christian faith, 
and how man in his desire to under- 
stand made the simple truth complex 
in his own mind and covered it with 
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all manner of personal observations. 
We sought to drive home the example 
Jesus used when He took a small child 
upon His knee and said, “Except ye be 
as one of these ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” This had been the 
first real opportunity many men had. 
had to think about their personal sal- 
vation since battle had made God a 
reality to them. 


Catechetical Instruction 

During this time we conducted a 
catechetical class gach evening for two 
men desiring Lutheran affiliation. One: 
man was to be confirmed and the other 
baptized. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in the baptismal candidate was awe- 
inspiring. This man had been one of 
our vulgarest, and was now sincerely 
amending his ways to conform to the 
ways of our God. | 

Then there were many letters of 
condolence to be written to bereaved! 
families at home. There were two more 
services to be conducted for other units 
of the regiment. There were personal 
files of the chaplain to be brought up 
to date. And finally a Lutheran Com- 
munion Service was to be arranged. 
These were the grandest days I have 
spent in the army. When the sounds of 
battle had died down for a moment, 
the fruit of the labors of God’s Spirit | 
were being realized. | 
The 


Communion Service was the 
crowning experience. The service was 
conducted in the rear room of a French | 
cafe-bar, which stands idle these days | 
for want of provisions. The electric 
lights went out a few minutes before | 
the service, causing some anxiety, but. 
resumed again in time for us to con- | 
duct the service uninterrupted. Two 
tables of the cafe furniture were placed 
together at one end of the room to serve 
as the altar, these were covered with 
a pup-tent half. The Boston Port chap- 
lain had given us a purple altar scarf 
the day we left the United States. This: 
was hung at the center of the make-| 
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shift altar. Two silver candle-holders 
with lighted candles, and a silver cross 
from our portable altar set served as 
the altar decorations. The blue chap- 
lain’s flag with its white cross was sus- 
pended behind the cross and served as 
a reredos. Two army blankets folded 
lengthwise, a foot in width, served as 
the kneeling-pad before the altar. The 
chaplain’s small folding organ accom- 
panied the hymns and responses. 

It is ever a thrill to return to the 
Lutheran liturgy, and especially in its 
fullest in the Communion Service with 
its Sanctus, Nunc Dimittis, etc., if this 
be in Iceland, in England, Ireland, or 
France. The voices of the men joining 
in the hymns and responses filled the 
room until one’s ears almost rang. We 
opened the service with a hymn and 
then turned to our longer Confessional 
Service, from which we went to the 
Introit, following our service through 
completely. Chaplain Golisch, our Lu- 
theran division chaplain, preached the 
sermon. 


At the close of the General Prayer 
we asked the candidate for baptism to 
present himself at the altar. It was a 
thrill past description to see the tall 
sergeant in his middle thirties standing 
before us, and in a firm and clear voice 
confess his faith, and then kneel before 
us to be baptized. From this we con- 
tinued the Communion Service, which 
closed with the Doxology after the 
Benediction. 


Abiding Convictions 

We have emphasized from time to 
time in our services that the vividness 
of the faith and conviction which lives 
in us today should not be forgotten to- 
morrow. We see in this an added spur 
for the aspirations of the Church of to- 
morrow. These men shall return home 
but shortly removed from this experi- 
ence. The Church at home must be 
prepared to meet in faith and practice 
the needs of its returning veterans. 

Gmweon FE, Wicx, 
Chaplain, U. S. Army 
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Headquarters, Panama Canal Dept., 
Nov. —: Protestant chaplains of the 
Panama Canal Department conducted 
a servicemen’s rally that was attended 
by more than 2,000 members of the 
armed forces in conclusion of a month- 
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long series of public demonstrations by 
military personnel of all religious faiths. 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Palmer P. Pierce, 
Sixth Air Force, a member of the South 
Carolina Synod, ULCA, arranged the 
services. 
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The Sacrament of Baptism | 


Dear Sir: 

Many evidences of the Church min- 
istering with Word and Sacrament to 
the armed forces have been noted. To 
show that this ministration is being 
carried into our army hospitals and into 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated is the purpose of this item. The 
accompanying photograph shows the 
administration of Holy Baptism by an 
army chaplain to a WAC. I have bap- 
tized men of the army who were pa- 
tients in the hospital, and also an officer 


of our detachment, but Pvt. Colyer is 
the first member of the Women’s Army 
Corps to receive this sacrament in the 
Oakland Regional Hospital (California). 

While in the hospital for treatment of 
a physical ailment, Pvt. Colyer looked 
well after her spiritual welfare. 
was given a course in Bible and cate- 
chism, thus preparing her for the obli-\ 
gations and privileges of church mem- 
bership and for the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. A few days before she was ready 
for return to duty she presented her- 
self before the altar during our regular 
Sunday morning hospital service, and 
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She- 


we used the Lutheran Order for Adult 
Baptism. 

The Hospital Worship Service is held 
in the Patients’ Recreation Hall, with 
altar and other chancel equipment ar- 
ranged for the occasion. Ambulatory 
patients, detachment men off duty, of- 
ficers and nurses off duty, and certain 
civilians attend this service; while bed 
patients “listen in” with their earphones. 

Patients and others seek for the re- 
freshment and guidance of God’s Word 
in increasing numbers, as shown by our 
growing attendances at the worship 
services and the growing comments on 
the part of bed patients 
who have listened in to 
the services. Patients, 
hospital personnel, 
nurses, officers, and 


Chaplain Schwenk Baptizes 
Private Colyer 


WACS. come to feel 
their human limitations 
in coping with the many 
problems that confront 
them, and come to the 
“Man of God” of the 
army for divine guid- 
ance. 

Nor is this attitude 
limited to those in the 
hospital. On “D” Day; 
June 6, 1944, officers and civilian em- 
ployees of an army unit near the hos- 
pital appealed to the Brigadier General 
for an opportunity to gather for prayer. 
This unit does not have a chaplain. So, 
the B. G. requested the writer, with the 
consent of his Commanding Officer, to 
come and lead his people in such devo- 
tions. These people gathered in six sep- 
arate groups, totaling 2,500 persons, to 
pray that God might guide and protect 
our men engaged in the gigantic task 
of liberating the oppressed people of 
the conquered nations of Europe and 
the subdued people in other portions of 
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the world. When I returned to the hos- 
pital we had similar devotions with two 
more groups totaling 300 more. 

On Memorial Day, June 30, 1944, I 
responded to three calls to lead the 
people of the communities of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Piedmont in prayer. For 
_ two of these groups which assembled in 
cemeteries I was asked to give the ad- 
dress. The other group met in a public 
theater where we solemnly communed 
with God. Many other assemblies were 
held, including those in the customary 
places of worship. 

We chaplains, among our many 
duties, are called to conduct the funeral 
rites of those who die in the service of 
our country. I conduct most of the 
services for those who die here in our 
hospital. However, I am called time and 
again to serve in this way for the be- 
reaved of those who die in other sec- 
tions of our country, men who die while 
in training for combat. These men die 
for their country, and their friends and 
kin look to God and to His men for 
comfort and guidance. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLWoop ScHWENK. 


Today's Church Duties 


(Continued from page 2) 
To teach our people, by faithful 
preaching of the Word of God and 
by the example of their life and 
work in the community, that the 
way to the achievement of true 
strength and dignity for the indi- 
vidual, the group or the nation lies 
not in the pursuit of selfish interest 
but in the service of the common 


good; 


To warn the people against pre- 
occupation with the making and 
acquisition of things, lest things 
become the masters of men and we 
lose our souls in secularism; 


To be more aggressive and effec- 
tive in evangelism and Christian 
education to the end that indi- 
viduals may be won to the accept- 
ance of Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


America must not become decadent 
in its own life. If the churches fulfill 
their Christian calling by the power of 
God, America will press on toward the 
achievement of its high destiny. 


On Such a Night 


By SARA ROBERTA GETTY 


On such a night, long centuries ago 

At Bethlehem, amidst the noise and din 

Of jostling crowds that hurried to and fro, 

Two were denied the shelter of the Inn. 

None knew the miracle that would befall, 

Though seers made haste to where a Star shone bright 


In solemn benediction o’er the stall, 
And the astounding drama of that night. 


A story broke, though nations knew it not! 

No press sent out the thrilling news release, 

As Mary, lambent-eyed, her pain forgot, 

Held in her arms the little Prince of Peace. 

O, warring nations, cease, ’tis Christmas morn. 

On such a night the King of kings was born. 
Somerset, Pa. 
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MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


AFTER GHRISTMAS—tThe Lathrops Think of Giving and Getting 


For some time I had been conscious 
of the boys’ voices in the next room. 
Tommy Hartman had come in to ad- 
mire Mark’s Christmas gifts—and brag 
about his own. 

Gradually I became aware of a dif- 
ference in the tempo of the oratory in 
Mark’s room. They were arguing about 
something. I raised my head to listen. 

“All that talk about giving gifts at 
Christmas because God gave us His 
Son,” Tommy was saying, “is a lot of 
hooey, and don’t try to tell me it isn’t.” 

“But it’s all right there in the Christ- 
mas story in the Bible, where it tells 
us about the wise men and the first 
Christmas gifts.” 

“Sure it’s all there. But how many 
people are thinking of the wise men 
when they go to the Five and Ten to see 
what’s the cheapest thing they can give 
to someone they know is going to give 
them a gift and they have to have 
something to give them in return so as 
not to look like a piker? Answer me 
that, now! How many of them?” 

“But there aren’t many people like 
that. Most people give things because 
they like to give them. It’s fun to give 
presents!” 

“Sure it’s fun, when you know you’re 
going to get something back. Would 
you want to go around buying things 
for people and making things like that 
swell bookshelf you made for your 
mother, if you thought that when 
Christmas came around you were going 


to hand out all your gifts and they © 


would just say, ‘Thank you, Mark,’ and 
not give you anything?” 
“T don’t know. Maybe I would.” 
“Yaah! You’re just saying that.” 
“No, I’m not.” This time Mark 
sounded more sure of himself. “It’s fun 
to give and make folks happy. I like 


to give birthday gifts; and I don’t get 
anything then.” 

I cheered silently. But Tommy was 
going on. “That’s what you think, You 
give somebody a birthday gift, and 
when your birthday comes around they 
give you one. So there you are.” 

Somehow, Tommy’s arguments did 
not sound original. Neither did Mark’s 
for that matter. He was quite obviously 
passing along as his own opinion things 
that had been told him at home and at 
Sunday school, at Children of the 
Church and at Intermediate League. 

It was Tommy who puzzled me. He 
has been Mark’s constant companion 
ever since we moved to Bordenville. I 
can see them now as they trudged off 
to first grade—that momentous step out 
into a wide, wide world. They’ve been 
inseparable ever since: They are gre- 
garious, of course. They seem to be in 
the middle of a crowd more often than 
they are alone. But they are in the 
crowd together. Even Sammy French 
hasn’t really made it a trio, though I’ve 
thought sometimes he might. 

In school, in Sunday school, in the 
weekday program of the church, in our 
home and in Tommy’s, both boys have. 
known consistent and vigorous Chris- 
tian teaching. Where, I asked myself, 
did Tommy pick up the stuff he’s 
spouting? 

I thought back over the past few 
weeks. and a light dawned. I put my 
finger in my place in the book, tucked 
it under my arm and ambled as cas- 
ually as possible into the arena. 

“Hello, Tommy. I thought I heard 
you come in.” 

“Swell bunch of loot Mark has here.” 
Tommy grinned his own particular 
one-sided grin, 

“Has he shown .you my pride and joy 
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—the bookshelves he made for me 
- while he was laid up with that miser- 
able leg?” 

“They’re pretty super, aren’t they?” 

“They surely are. And how he man- 
aged to keep the secret is beyond me. 
I knew -his daddy was bringing him 
lumber for something down in that 
workshop of his; but what it was, I 
couldn’t guess.” 

“Just before Christmas was a good 
time for me to break a leg, wasn’t it?” 

Mark laughed. 

_ “As good a time as any. But don’t 
think you have to do it every year.” 
I smiled my sweetest smile at Tommy. 
“I guess you saw a lot of Skinny Ellis 
while Mark was out of school, didn’t 
you?” 

“Well, some. My mother and dad 
don’t want me to play with him much, 
but he really is a good guy. He used 
to do crazy things and all that, but he 
says he’s stopped that. Says he’s using 
the old head now.” Tommy fell into the 
trap readily. 

“Sure,” chimed in Mark, “Skinny’s all 
right.” 

“He says he’s through getting jobs 
that are against the law and running 
away and things like that,’ Tommy 
went on. “He’s going to get all the 
education he can. He says the way to 
get ahead of the other fellow is to know 
more than he does.” 

“Poor Skinny,” I murmured. 

“Poor Skinny?” exclaimed Tommy. 

“What's wrong with that?” demanded 
Mark. “You have to have an education 
to get along in the world. Anybody 
knows that!” 

“Of course. But you don’t get along 
by getting ahead of the other fellow. 
People who want to be happy learn to 
work with others.” 

I had taker? the boys beyond their 
depth apparently. They headed back 
to ground they were sure of. “Well, 
Skinny is all right.” 

“Yeah, I don’t know why all the 
grown-ups are down on him.” 
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“Neither do I. I’m one grown-up that 
likes him very much. He’s lots of fun, 
but he’s had some strange ideas be- 
fore; and before either of you believes 
all the things he tells you, think it over 
and see whether it agrees with what 
you know. No one can blame him for 
thinking that the world is a place where 
everyone has to look out for himself. 
Skinny’s had to do a lot of looking 
after himself. But if you boys will think 
about it, I think you'll see that you’ve 
both been raised in families where 
everyone looks out for all the rest.” 

“Like last night?” Mark grinned. 

I laughed outright. I couldn’t help 
it. “No fair, Mark! You know that was 
an exception to the rule around here.” 

“T hope! Boy, wasI mad! You should 
have been there, Tom. We were wait- 
ing for my dad to come home to sup- 
per, and it got later and later. So I 
started in to tease Joan. She’s got a 
lot of beads she uses to make bracelets 
and things like that. So I pretended I 
was going to drop them, see. And she 
got mad and started to yell. So mother 
comes along and says she'll play me 
some checkers. But Joan is mad good 
and plenty. She says the checkers are 
hers and I can’t play with them. Then 
I get mad and call her selfish, and we 
yell at each other and mother says we 
can both have supper in our own rooms. 
And then, what do you think hap- 
pened?” 

Tommy obligingly said he didn’t 
know, and Mark went on. “My dad 
came home with a perfectly gorgeous, 
marvelous, superb lemon meringue pie. - 
And when he heard we were in dis- 
grace, he said the pie was only for 
pleasant people! We didn’t get a taste 
—till this morning.” 

“And let me tell you a_ secret, 
Tommy,” I stage-whispered. “Neither 
Mr, Lathrop nor I enjoyed our own 
dessert half as much as if Mark and 
Joan had been at the table with us.” 

“Let that be a lesson to you,” Mark 
laughed. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


“PEACE ON EARTH” 

Read Galatians 14: 4-6; and Luke 1: 68- 
79 and 2:14. 

Like hollow mockery re-echoes the 
Gloria in Excelsis of the angels. “Glory 
to God” is acclaimed continuously “in 
the highest”; but, after centuries of its 
singing, “peace on earth” is still like a 
dream-song of idealists—in discordant 
antithesis to the harmony: of heaven. 
“To men of good will” is the condition- 
ing refrain. Only to such extent as the 
love of Christ becomes incarnate in 
human hearts and lives can peace be 
realized on earth. 


Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart. Leviticus 19:17. 

Huyperep spy Hate. Under the Mosaic 
law the penalties were heavy; but to 
the one punishing the evil-doer the 
warning was given, “Thou shalt not 
hate . . . and bear sin because of him.” 
The terrible atrocities committed in the 
name of war naturally arouse bitterness 
and resentment—especially in the vic- 
tims and their loved ones—but in the 
midst of crucifixion agony Christ 
prayed, “Father, forgive them.” He ex- 
horted, “Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you.” His 
peace cannot be established until hate 
is smothered by love. 


Thou shalt not take vengeance nor bear 

_ any grudge. Leviticus 19: 18. 
CONTRASTED WITH VENGEANCE. To seek 

revenge is to boil over like steam from 


a tea-pot—hissing much but accom-- 


plishing little. The spirit of bitterness 
is abroad in the world, seeking ven-\ 
geance. It must be curbed if peace is 
to prevail. Love is the beneficent force 
that presses against the steel-ringed 
walls of selfishness and seeks helpful 
expression through the warm heart- 
beats which, like piston-strokes, drive 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


irresistibly all whom the Spirit ener- 
gizes—impelling into ways of progress 
and peace. 


That we might receive the adoption of 
sons. Galatians 4: 5. 

DEVELOPED THROUGH CHRISTIAN BROTH- 
ERHOOD. As Dorothy Thompson com- 
mented, “There is a total global war, 
and there must be a total global peace. 
The victorious must create a world 
commonwealth and the conquered must 
join it.” A world organization to con- 
fer, pass judgment, and maintain order 
and peace, is a generally accepted goal; 
and conferences to further international 
co-operation are the order of the day. 
But world peace to become effective 
must be motivated by friendship and 
be developed in the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. To reinstate warring races 
into one family of God, the second 
Adam invites through His peacemakers 
to a new “adoption of sons.” 


God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Gal- 
atians 4: 6. 

CENTERED IN Gop’s BROTHERHOOD. In 
reporting his good-will tour, the late 
Wendell Willkie emphasized that “all 


around the world are some ideas which: 


millions and millions of men hold in 
common, almost as if they lived in the 
same town.” And one of these ideas is 
a high regard for America. Our friend- 
ship he portrayed as a “deep reservoir” 
from which flows “the clean, invigorat- 
ing water of freedom.” But back of all 
such reservoirs is the eternal Source, 
the love of the heavenly Father. True 
brotherhood and peacé&@proceed from 
His Fatherhood. To proclaim this re- 
lationship and to cement mankind into 
one family of love, God “sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son”—as heaven’s good- 
will Ambassador. 
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And the Holy Spirit was upon him. Luke 
2: 25. 

InpUcED By THE Hoty Spirit. To “win 
the peace” after winning the war, the 
strategy of the church should be not to 
dictate to the state, but to help make 
good statesmen and to create an atmos- 
phere of peace—a public opinion based 
on fraternity and good will. This Chris- 
tian attitude and spirit are so contrary 
to selfishness and greed, jealousy and 
combativeness in human nature that 
only God’s Spirit can transform the 
race by a rebirth of its individuals into 
new creatures. As “the Holy Spirit 
was upon” Simeon when he composed 


the Nunc Dimittis, causing him to re- 
joice in the peace that filled his soul 
when in the presence of Jesus, so may 
we each find and proclaim that same 
peace from His indwelling Spirit! 


Heaventy Farner: Look in mercy 
upon the distractions of the world, and 
draw all men unto Thee and one an- 
other by the bands of Thy love. Make 
Thy Church one, and fill it with Thy 
Spirit, that by Thy power it may unite 
the world into a sacred brotherhood of 
nations, wherein justice and mercy, 
truth and freedom may flourish, and 
Thou mayest be glorified. Amen. 


THE BIBLE IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Surveys show that the Bible is being 
read by more people today than ever 
before. The war is, of course, respon- 
sible. Families at home, men on the 
fighting fronts and prisoners of war 
need faith to see them through. But 
what about tomorrow? Will the truths 
of the Bible now being absorbed by 
more millions than ever change human 
relationships so that “peace on earth, 
good will towards men” will prevail? 

Dr. Francis C. Stifler, editorial sec- 
retary of the American Bible Society, 
says, “There is no better instrumen- 
tality to speed the rehabilitation of 
bleeding Europe than the Bible.” The 
best things in American life spring from 
it. 

When human relationships clash in 
bitter struggle and in war, it is because 
the teachings of the Bible have been 
ignored, 

Daniel Webster once said: “If we 
abide by the principles taught in the 
Bible, our country will continue to 
prosper, but if we and our posterity 
neglect its instruction and authority, no 
man can tell how sudden a catastrophe 
may overwhelm our glory in profound 
obscurity.” 

Wherever the Bible has gone, Dr. 
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Stifler points out, men’s way of living 
has had to change: 

“They abandon their dirty huts and 
build decent homes. They begin to 
cleanse both their bodies and their 
minds. They begin to sing new songs. 
They develop new arts... they are on 
the march to the rich human heritage 
which God intended for them.” 

This noted Bible authority and 
Christian leader believes that the better 
world of tomorrow must have its roots 
in the home—the kind of home in which 
the Bible has an exalted place. His 
words are worth remembering: 

“If the world for which we are strug- 
gling now is to be a world where right- 
eousness shall prevail under democratic 
rule, the common man, who is the ulti- 
mate ruler, must know something about 
the sources of the freedoms he would 
enjoy. These freedoms are essentially 
religious. They have never been suc- 
cessfully propagated apart from the 
popular use of the Bible. The only 
place in the present set-up of our 
American life where the Bible can be 
effectively used to this end is in the 
home. The hope of the future of the 
world appears then to be invested in 
the wider use of the Bible in the home.” 
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Aeross the D,. Lik 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 

PEOPLE whose occupations require 
them to leave their homes each day 
employ the conventional forms of 
greeting, whether they convey accurate 
facts or not. For example, during the 
recent blustery, snowy spell of weather 
in Philadelphia which followed a few 
days of delightful sunshine, we said 
“Good Morning” to each other as usual. 
But one super-realist in the elevator 
omitted the adjective. He said in jocu- 
lar explanation, “I cannot honestly de- 


clare the day’s early hours to be good.” ~ 


One could comment similarly concern- 
ing the holiday salutation, “Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year.” 

The formula this year is under scru- 
tiny because of what we all have con- 
stantly in mind, if not consciously then 
so near the threshold of our emotions 
as to make itself evident at the mere 
mention. of happiness. The second 
world war has come to involve so large 
a proportion of the transactions that 
yield happiness; the casualties of com- 
bats are so numerous and terrible; and 
the passions of which we humans are 
capable have been so deeply aroused, 
that there is at first thought something 
incongruous in the use of a phrase like 
“Happy New Year.” How can the men 
and women in direct contacts with the 
battle areas have any emotion that is 
akin to the feeling which is proper to 
the beginning of a New Year? And how 
can we who are their loved ones; we 
who hang on reports from the fronts 
with forebodings; we who, God forgive 
us, have times when we entertain 
doubts and even rebellion? How can 
we ejaculate Happy New Year? 

It is a time when Paul’s definition of 
faith comes to mind: “Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
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dence of things not seen.” We know 
where Paul catalogued adversities. (We 
might with correctness say adver- 
saries.) He saw in them the results of 
errors and grievous sins. But also the 
perils he encountered, the wiles of the 
Devil and crouching passions, all these 
were weapons of the foes that sought to 
destroy him by persuading him to 
doubt God. These negative forces were 
not winning even a battle, let alone a 
war. We, too, may adopt a similar at- 
titude toward the foes of whom the 
war and its “camp followers” are the 
opportunities. And we, too, shall tri- 
umph. 


NOT ACCORDING TO FACTS 


American Church leaders, distin- 
guished in their several denominations 
by the esteem they have gained, were 
prompt to publish their dissent from 
the charges made by Dean Inge of Lon- 
don relative to Martin Luther and the 
present war. 

THE LUTHERAN, speaking for the Lu- 
theran churches in the United States 
and Canada, is happy to publish the 
statement issued from the office of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The © 
document and its signers are: 

“We deeply regret that the venerable 
Dean Inge should have lent his name to 
the view that ‘the seapegoat on whose 
shoulders we may lay the miseries 
which Germany has brought upon the 
world’ is to be found in Luther and 


~ Lutheranism. Such a statement. is at 


variance with historic fact. We must 
not forget that at the Diet of Worms 
Luther defied not only the Papacy but 
the Empire. Lutheranism in Germany, 
to be sure, became a state church; yet 
out of that same church has come the 
Confessional body which has offered a 
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more stalwart resistance to Nazi tyranny 

‘than has any other group. In Denmark 
and Norway the Lutheran Church as a 
whole has been the very center of op- 
position. In general, in the Scandina- 
vian countries and in the United States, 
Lutheranism has avoided the degree 
of subservience to the state undeniably 
to be found in sections of the church in 
Germany. 

“We who are non-Lutheran Chris- 
tians wish to record: our tribute to the 
- devotion to democracy of the five mil- 

_ lion Lutherans in the United States and 
our dissent from the hope that ‘the 
next swing of the pendulum will put an 
end to Luther’s influence in Germany.’ 
We hope rather to see a renaissance of 
the spirit of that Luther who placed 
above all else loyalty to God.” 


Names of the Signers 

Roland H. Bainton, professor of Church 
History, Yale Divinity School; George A. 
Buttrick, minister, Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City; Robert 
L. Calhoun, professor of Historical The- 
ology, Yale Divinity School; Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, general secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City; Angus Dun, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of Washington, 
D. C.; J. Harry Cotton, president, McCor- 


mick Theological Seminary, Chicago; 
Douglas Horton, minister-at-large, Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational- 


Christian Churches, New York City; Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, minister, Central Woodward 
Christian Church, Detroit; Kenneth S. 
Latourette, professor of Missions, Yale 
University; John A. Mackay, president, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Charles 
C. Morrison, editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury; John R. Mott, chairman, War Prison- 
ers’ Aid of the YMCA; Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary; G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Bishop of the New 
York Area of the Methodist Church; 
George W. Richards, president, Theological 
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Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa.; J. McDowell Rich- 
ards, president, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga.; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, professor of Systematic Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary; and Luther 
A. Weigle, Dean, Yale Divinity School. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


The Churchman, the semi-monthly 
journal from which Time Magazine and 
The Pathfinder clipped excerpts and 
thus gave wide circulation to the false 
statements made by Dean Inge about 
Luther, has an editorial paragraph in its 
issue of December 1 under the heading 
“Fighting Lutherans.” On a _ facing 
page a defence of Luther by the Rev. 
Dr. P. O. Bersell is printed and an 
“Across the Desk” comment from THE 
LUTHERAN’S issue of November 22, 1944. 

The Churchman acknowledges (we 
quote): “As a result we have been 
roundly denounced by the heads and 
associates of most of the Lutheran or- 
ganizations in America” (end quote). 
The journal states further, “Since we 
believe in the freedom of the press, we 
shall doubtless irk Lutherans and others 
in the future by printing what the 
Dean thinks,” etc. 

So far as Luther is concerned, we 
doubt the capacity of even Dean Inge 
to surpass criticisms already pro- 
nounced and denied. We venture, how- 
ever, an ethical inquiry of general im- 
port: Does freedom of the press in- 
clude the right to publish malicious and 
untrue statements? Does not respect 
for verity have priority over even the 
freedom of the press? We know Martin 
Luther’s answer to the question; it is 
the catechism’s explanation of the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” It reads, “We should so fear 
and love God as not deceitfully to belie, 
betray, slander, nor raise injurious re- 
ports against our neighbor, but apolo- 
gize for him, speak well of him, and 
put the most charitable construction on 
all his actions.” 
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CHURCH 


THE SCHOOL LESSON 


A Hebrew’s Story of Jesus hy Nathan ®. Melhorn 


"Adult Lessons" for 1945's First Quarter Based on St. Matthew's Gospel 
Sunday School Lesson for January 7, 1945, Matthew |—2 


As HAS been indicated by previous references to the subjects of study offered to 
adults in our Sunday schools, the year is divided into its four quarters, each with a 
theme and with significantly chosen passages of Holy Scripture. The selections represent 
the agreements of the International Lesson Committee, a group of about fifty Biblical 
scholars. The present Lutheran group numbers six, of whom four are from the ULCA, 


In the effort to attain an essential cover- 
age of the contents of the Bible, subjects 
and citations for a six-year cycle have 
been arranged, 1945 to 1950 inclusive. Both 
the Old and New Testaments are sources 
of texts, and from the latter excerpts from 
the Gospels are preponderant. For the 
quarter of 1945 into which the church will 
enter January 7 the title is “The Gospel of 
St. Matthew” and all the Scriptures as- 
signed for consideration are from this first 
book of the New Testament. 

In this Gospel descriptions of events, 
resumes of discourses, and records of par- 
ables are given; but the approaches to the 
several selections are such as will indicate 
the distinctive characteristics of Matthew's 
point of view. “The Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew,” as defined in the Lutheran Com- 
mentary, page 154, “is meant to prove that 
Jesus is the promised Son of David, the 
Messianic: king of Israel.” Other analysts 
of the New Testament call the first book 
The Book of the Kingdom, 


Something about Matthew 
In Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church (Vol. 1, page 613), one reads that 


Matthew was a tax gatherer, stationed at 


Capernaum. The location of this city was 
on a trade route over which travel and, 
business were both plentiful and varied. 
The Publican was therefore and thereby 
familiar with Greek and Hebrew, and ac- 
customed to keep accounts. He enjoyed 
direct companionship with our Lord dur- 
ing a great part of His ministry, and also 
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with the other apostles. It is in order to 
observe that his position among the Jews 
at the time our Lord called him to an 
apostleship was that of a tax gatherer. He 
was thereby distinguished from the other 
eleven by a relationship to the Roman 
dominance of his co-religionists. But there 
is no evidence of prejudice against him in 
the company of the Apostles. 

It is agreed among historians that 
twenty-five or thirty years elapsed be- 
tween Pentecost and the writing of the 
Gospel by St. Matthew, during which 
period he was an apostle. He “was sent” 
to spread by word of mouth the glad tid- 
ings of our Lord's atonement for man’s 
sins. When the need of the Written Word 
called him to write, he obeyed the sum- 
mons, not by assembling a biographical 
sketch in which Jesus was the focal figure, 
but by a presentation of Him as the One, 
of whom the Hebrew prophets had tes- 
tified. His quarter of a century experience 
among Jews had taught him what portions 
of his Lord’s promises and what manifes- 
tations of His power would appeal to his 
fellow Jews. 

There is a continuity in God's eternal 
planning, of which first the Old and then 
the New Testament present evidence, 
Moses narrated the steps in creation which 
culminated in making man in God's image, 
and so endowed as to give to the earth and 
himself dignity and worth, One stage in 
this destiny was the career-of the Chosen 
People. A second was the coming of the 
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Messiah and the establishment by Him of 
a spiritual kingdom to supersede that 
which was realized by settlement in the 
Jordan valley. St. Matthew marks the 
connection of the old to the new regime 
by recording the genealogy of the One 
born at Bethlehem of Judea. What one 
might title a biological relationship, the 
Evangelist implies in the records found in 
his Gospel concerning the way in which 
the Redeemer is born of a woman, made 
under the law, exposed to dangers, sub- 
missive to the requirements of time for 
growth into manhood, and finally iden- 
tified with places about which the prophets 
of old had spoken. He thus gave the an- 
swers to Hebrews’ queries about their 
Messiah. 

In all the analyses of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, the scholars take note of the prom- 
inence and the emphases given to the 
Kingdom and the King. One writer 
(Schaff) observed that this apostle made 
evident the “inheritance of believers in 
Christ by using the phrase ‘Kingdom of 


heaven’ where the other Evangelists and 
St. Paul speak of the ‘Kingdom of God.’” 
The implication is a continuance from the 
earthly Land of Promise allotted to the 
Hebrews as the seed of Abraham into the 
eternal regime which Jesus gained for be- 
lievers, that is, the Kingdom of heaven. 

The events recorded in the first three 
chapters of this Gospel imply the birth of 
One to whom the government of a spir- 
itual Israel would pass while the earthly 
pre-eminence -of the heirs of the first 
covenant was dissolved. The lineage of 
the child through Joseph, the bestowal of 
the names Jesus and Emmanuel, the vain 
effort of Herod to preserve a dynasty, and 
the preaching of the Baptist, all point to 
the Kingdom’s arrival. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


January 1-7, 1945 


M. The King is born. Matthew 2: 1-12. 

T. The Flight Into Egypt. Matthew 2: 13-18. 
W. The Return to Nazareth. Matthew 2: 19-23. 
Th. The King of Peace Foretold. Isaiah 9: 1-7. 
F. The Prophecy Fulfilled. Luke 2: 8-20. 

Sat. How the King Was Received. John 1: 1-14. 
S. Jesus in the Temple. Luke 2: 40-52. 


Inner Mission's Missionary 


At a consecration service held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Allentown, Pa., November 
26, Mrs. Viola M. Reichley was commis- 
sioned as a missionary of the Inner Mis- 
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sion Board of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States. Mrs. Reichley 
was called by the board January 1 and 
since that time has established weekly of- 
fice hours in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
and St. John’s, Easton. Up to the present, 
her work has been confined 
largely to the Children’s Bu- 
reau. The service was:in 
charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
Warren C. Heinly, and the 
Rev. Harry P. C. Cressman, a 
member of the congregation. 
The sermon was preached by 
G. H. Bechtold, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of the Inner 
Mission Board and Claude O. 
Dierolf, S.T.D., president of 
the board. W.C. Hemuiy. 


(Left to right) Dr. Claude Dierolf, 
Mrs. Viola Reichley, Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, the Rev. Warren C. 
Heinly 
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THE YOUNG PEOPU 


ALL OUT FOR CHRIST—Acts 22:6-16 


“Private, right about face! And I turned 
right about at His word.” This was the de- 
scription of his conversion given by a sol- 
dier to his chaplain. Paul might have used 
similar words to tell of his experience on 
the Damascus road. Our lesson. gives the 
story as Paul told it to a mob in Jeru- 
salem. Read Acts 21 as an introduction to 
the lesson. Acts 9 gives the original story 
of Paul’s conversion, Certainly it worked 
a complete change for Saul of Tarsus. He 
was born again, a new man with a new 
name. 


Sincere 

There was one thing that did not change 
when Paul surrendered to Christ. He had 
been sincere in his attacks on Jesus. He 
was a man of merciless logic, and his con- 
victions were that Christ was a false Mes- 
siah, Therefore he was driven by his sense 
of duty to seek to stamp out the heresy. 
He said honestly to Agrippa, “I verily 
thought I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth”— 
Acts 26: 9. He also wrote to his young 
friend Timothy, “I was before a_ blas- 
phemer and a persecutor and injurious; 
howbeit I did it ignorantly and in un- 
belief.” I Timothy 1: 13. 

From the time he had stood by as Ste- 
phen was stoned, one may believe that there 
were questions coming to him in his 
dreams about the decision he had made 
against Christ. Unconsciously he was be- 


ing prepared for the experience on the 


way to Damascus. The very frenzy of his 
‘acts against the Christians suggests that 
he was not entirely sure of himself. But 
Paul was the kind of person who would 
not compromise. God.can use men like 
Paul. Once he was sure, he was “All Out 
for Christ.” 
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Pascal wrote, “To make no choice is to 
make the worst choice.” The compromisers 
who always seek their place on the fence, 
with regard to Christ, are like salt with- 
out savor, fit for nothing. If they should 
meet Christ on their Damascus road, they 
would not recognize Him, “He that is not 
for me is against me,” is the way Jesus 
Himself settles it. Paul did not try to 
evade the decision. He was too sincere. 
Neither must you hesitate when once sure 
that Jesus is the Christ. 


Paul's Crisis 

All of us face a crisis when decision 
simply must be made. To Paul this crisis 
came in one great experience. At least 
this was the climax of all the influences 
for Christ working in’ his honest heart. 
We cannot expect an experience like 
Paul’s. Now and then we hear of someone 
who has dreamed dreams, or seen visions, 
that have wrought change in their lives 
almost as violent as the change in Paul. 
This is not the normal way. We have the 
testimony of Scripture, of the Sacraments, 
of the history of the Christian Church, of 
the good men and women who have found 
new life in Christ and should need no 
other miracle to assure us of Christ. We 
meet the evidences of the truth of Christ 
every day in every road we travel. 


The Times Demand Decision 

The very times in which we live demand 
a decision for or against Christ. Dr, Harris 
Kirk says, “We are moving from a prog- 
ress-conscious age to a_crisis-conscious 
age.” He means that a few years ago 
everybody was feeling very secure about 
the future. The key to life was progress. 
Man was insuring his own happiness by 
his scientific discoveries and inventions. 
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The war ended all this. We found that 
there was something to be reckoned with, 
a decision demanded by the crisis in which 
we found ourselves. 

The salvation of the world, the safety 
of the nations, peace and prosperity for 
all people depend on a decision for Christ. 
No other principle of relationship be- 
tween races, nations or neighbors will 
work. We know now that after victory we 
will be living under the shadow of other 

-and more dreadful wars ‘unless the spirit 
and principles of Christ are written into 
the constitution of the post-war world. 
The time of decision is here! Unless hate, 
avarice, and revenge are to continue to 
rule the world, we must go “All Out for 
Christ.” Nothing less will be sufficient for 
the crisis. 


"What About Me?" 


After all, Paul’s first problem was very 
personal. And so is yours. “What wilt 
Thou have ME to do?” is the question you 
must ask. It is so much easier to ask, 
What wilt Thou have Germany to do? Or 
England? Or America? Or your neigh- 
bor? But you will have no message for 
any of them until you face the supreme 

decision yourself. 

This decision is more than intellectual. 
Certainly you must be convinced of the 
truth of Christ as revealed in Scriptures. 
You must know that the historic facts 
given in the Gospels are true. But you 
must also meet Christ in 1945 in the place 

where you live. 


Intelligent Discipleship 

How can this be done? Learn to know 
His life through the Gospels, so you know 
the kindly, loving Person He is. Accept 
jthe promises He offered His disciples as 
yours too—“‘Lo, I am with you alway.” 
‘Practice His Presence daily, talking with 
Him in prayer and communing with Him 
over your Bible. Practice His Presence in 
the sanctuary and with sacraments. Let 
Him help you overcome your weaknesses 
and sins so that you may be a fit person 
to fellowship with Him. Be willing to fol- 
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low His leading in your life, just as soon 
as He lets you know His will. Be pre- 
pared to face every decision, big or little, 
in your life with the questions, “What 
would Jesus think? What would Jesus 
do?” Make your confession publicly as 
Paul did, and stand by it, whatever the 
cost. Go “All Out for Christ.” 
* * * * ; 

To Lrapers: Topic date, January 7, 1945. 

Next topic, “I Live for Christ.” 


A Mass Meeting in 
Argentina 


In 1933, as a result of a suggestion by a 
layman in our Argentine Mission, the mis- 
sion held a great mass meeting which was 
attended by the Hon, Alexander Weddell, 
then American Ambassador to Argentina. 
Since that time annually a mass meeting 
has been held on All Saints’ Day, No- 
vember 1, a national holiday in that coun- 
try. 

This mass meeting of all our ULCA con- 
gregations in and around Buenos Aires is 
the climax of the Reformation celebration. 
At this solemn service all the newly con- 
firmed members of the several churches 
partake of their first communion. 

In 1944 this meeting was especially at- 
tractive for several reasons: First of all, 
because Dr. M. Edwin Thomas of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Miss Nona M. 
Diehl of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
were present; then, too, because it marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Mission; and because of the 
splendid sermon preached by Pastor Nils 
A. Baathe, the Swedish Lutheran pastor 
in Buenos Aires. After a full liturgical 
service and sermon, the Communion was 
administered to 297 persons. After a two 
and one-half hour service the entire gath- 
ering repaired to the patio of the Amer- 
ican Evangelical Institute, alongside the 
church, where a cold luncheon was served 
by the women of Redeemer congregation 
in honor of the new members. 

J. M. ARMBRUSTER. 
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BOOKS 


Recovering Unity in Christian Worship 


The Way of Worship. By Scott Francis Brenner. Macmillan. 200 pages. $2. 
Mucu thought is being given to the ideal of bringing all Christians closer together. 
This book seeks to encourage unity through a more general and proper celebration of 


the eucharist. 


First the worship of the early church is described from references in the Bible and 
certain church fathers. The normal order for the Lord’s day included the Lord’s supper. 


It was the means of the divine presence, 
and “the rightful way of corporate wor- 
ship.” Then the use and significance of 
the Word in worship are traced in their 
historical developments. It interprets the 
divine purpose, and prepares for the sac- 
rament. “Worship which centers in the 
Word and Sacraments was common to the 
scattered areas of the Undivided Church.” 
A sympathetic treatment of the several 
externals of worship concludes that they 
are helpful but not essential. 

Then came different explanations. The 
canon of the mass and sacerdotalism made 
the sacrament a sacrifice. The Reforma- 
tion protested and restored the com- 
munion but neglected some emphases. 
Calvinism is given primacy in teach- 
ing the real presence and Lutheranism 
receives passing references. Other diver- 
gent interpretations are noted. Now the 
emphasis is placed on the sermon. The 
result is that the normal order of worship 
prevails only in parts of the church. 

The disintegration of the way of wor- 
ship is briefly outlined. It is held respon- 
sible for the indifference among Christians. 
Signs of the recovery of worship are seen 
chiefly in the churches of the Reformed 
following. But a further restoration of 
God’s Word and the sacraments is required 
to advance ecumenicity. To this end the 
churches are urged to restore eucharistic 
worship as to its form, spirit, and rightful 
place. 

The thesis of the book is that a more 
general restoration of worship as it was 
known in the early church will increase 
unity in the church. Much information on 
worship is presented in an interesting way. 
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The book will encourage a desirable ex- 
tension of the normal order of worship. 
But it remains questionable whether a 
movement toward uniformity will accom- 
plish the desired progress toward unity 
without more agreement with regard to 
the basic meanings which enable us to 
receive the proffered benefits of the com- 
munion. M. L. Srimewatr, Sr. 


More Maier 


America Turn to Christ, By Walter A. Maier. 
Concordia. 340 pages. $1.75. 

Here are twenty-two stirring sermons 
through which runs and rings the call, 
“America, Turn to Christ.” These fearless, 
forthright messages went out to the ends 
of the earth via radio and sounded in the 
hearing of a mighty multitude, but their 
appeal is so vital that it needs. to be made 
repeatedly in this present crisis. 

Here is a lament that although we have 
been at war now nearly three years and 
have had special days of prayer for the 
success of our arms, we still have had no 
day of national humiliation before the 
Almighty. 

Here is a call for our nation to get down 
on its knees in sorrow over its sins and 
in supplication of divine mercy that it may 
be made meet to be entrusted with victory 

Here are sermons that are Christocentric 
The Christ at the center of them is the 
Christ of God, the sin-removing Redeemer. 
in the merit of whose sacrifice alone we 
can have true triumph and permanent 
peace. H. S. Petrea. 
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Busy or Lazy? 


Doran's Ministers Manual. Compiled and 
edited by G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. 
Heicher. Harpers. 395 pages. $2.50. 

Tuts is an annual volume, especially de- 
signed for the “busy” pastor. It is most 
conveniently arranged, and helpfully in- 
dexed. Almost every possible need is an- 
ticipated. There are sermons for the chil- 
dren, for the special days, for the Church 
Year, and occasions when special appeals 


are to be made. Even comments that the 


pastor may be called upon to give in the 
young people’s meeting, or in the Sunday 
school, are set forth. There are also hymns 
selected and prayers written out. How- 
ever, I would say that possibly the book 
is more adapted to the needs of the “lazy” 
pastor than for the “busy” pastor. If in 
our Lutheran Church we had lay-preach- 
ers, I believe that such a book would be 
of invaluable help to them. But having an 
educated ministry, surely our clergy 
should be capable of producing one or two 
sermons a week which have the note of 
authenticity. 

This comment should reflect not at all 
upon those who have labored to produce 
such a volume. The material bears the 
evidence of extreme care in its compila- 
tion, and reveals a very fine understand- 
ing of the needs of the clergy. There is 
much of excellence in the volume. It is 


_ the lazy use of such fine material that I 


particularly deprecate. 
Ivan H. Haaeporn. 


363 Days till Christmas 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo, By Walter Wismar. 


_ Concordia, 25 cents. 


Have you started looking for something 
to sing next Christmas? Something orig- 
inal and completely usable at a reason- 
able price for your choirs, or for home use 
for your children? You can end your 
search right here with Dr, Wismar’s se- 
lection of thirty-four smoothly arranged 
carols, with Christ-centered texts, Pastors 
would render their choirs a favor by hav- 
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ing their choirmasters introduce these tra- 
ditional melodies for three-part singers, 
swiftly learned, and sure to raise the ap- 
preciation of the congregation for better 
church music. 

Here under one cover is enough first- 
choice material from Advent to Epiphany 
for all parochial needs and for the most 
thorough-going liturgical worship during 
the festival days. Hearing children sing 
these harmonies would sweeten our cele- 
bration of Christmas. 

Jonun A, Karrcumr, 


Book About Building 


Planning and Financing the New Church. By 
Martin Anderson. Augsburg. 80 pages. $3. 


A ove of beauty and a devotion to the 
Church must possess a man before he 
could produce this book. When these are 
combined with an appreciation for the 
practical aspects of church construction 
and financing, we have indeed an oracle to 
whom to go. 


The work is divided into three sections. 
The first deals with “Planning the New 
Church.” Under such headings as “The 
Functional Considerations,” “The Historic 
Types,” and “Common Faults,” the writer 
deals with the problems of design that have 
beleaguered many a building committee. 
The second section, dealing with the 
financing of the new church, is unique. In 
quick outline are given the best methods 
of securing the capital on which to pro- 
ceed, Careful consideration of these pages 
should aid us today in avoiding the sins 
of our fathers who reared structures for 
which their sons are still paying. The last 
section (almost half the book) contains 
pictures of model churches, Although the 
collection is of unequal merit, it does em- 
phasize American design and proves a 
notable departure from the day when we 
felt that Europe alone had excellent build- 
ings, 

The book is to be commended to all who 
are interested in or committed to the 
task of building churches. It avoids the 
sarcastic tone of Webber’s book on the 
same subject and the technicality of 
Cram’s Church Building. 

Ernest Ei, Manure. 
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Universal Military Training 


Dear Editor: 

Universat military training in the U. S. 
seems to be one of the “hottest” topics of 
the times, judging by the organizations 
that have gone on record against enacting 
it into law now, including our own Church; 
but it is not clear to me whether it is the 
universal feature of the idea, or the idea 
of a large military establishment itself, that 
is obnoxious to these protesting groups. 
The quoted portion of the Minneapolis res- 
olution, printed on page 30 of the issue of 
November 29, apparently contains the es- 
sence of the document. I have not seen the 
whole draft. 

Perhaps it is just as well that action on 
the matter be deferred until the war is 
over, and the men who are now under 
universal military service have an oppor- 
tunity to say something about it, and what 
kind it shall be, if any. If the idea is 
sound, it will keep until they get home. 
If it is unsound, or worse, it would be un- 
wise to push it through under the stim- 
ulus of wartime emotions. 

The fear appears to rest in some minds 
that a large military establishment is, per 
se, the source of so-called militarism. That 
would be difficult to prove. I ask but one 
question: How will the U. S. take its place 
as a world leader, joined in a pact with 
England, Russia, and others of the United 
Nations to keep the peace of the world, if 
she fails to make her arm strong to en- 
force that peace? and how can she make 
her arm strong except by requiring of a 


sufficient number of young men the train-. 


ing in arms to do it? 

A year with the colors for boys out of 
high school will do them much good and 
make them better citizens. It will certainly 
not make them, or the nation, warlike. 
They are not that now, after two years of 
training and fighting. We are so far from 
being a warlike people that there is grave 
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.danger we will not now finish the job 


we're committed to. So long as the press 
and pulpit are free, there is little danger 
of militarism rearing its ugly head among 
us. The only place it has ever flourished 
is where the people are denied these two 


freedoms. Mito Dovus ZIMMERMAN. 
The Little Girl's Picture 
Dear Eprror: 


If the picture of the little girl on the 
cover of THe Lurueran for November 15, 
1944, is an actual photograph, would it be 
possible or convenient for you to send me 
her name and address? She is so forlorn 
looking that I should like to send her a 
gift. 

Thank you for any attention you may 
see fit to give the matter. M. M. B. 


Dear Miss B ‘ 

This picture, I find by inquiry, was 
originally used in one of the campaigns for 
China Relief. It came to us through a 
firm of commercial photographers who 
doubtless posed the picture. 

The picture is representative of at least 
tens of thousands of children who are vic- 
tims of this war. THe LUTHERAN used it 
on the first page because we wanted to 
direct attention to one field of relief in’ 
which the church should have part. It was 
our hope that the emotion which the pic- 
ture would cause in the minds and hearts 
of our readers would stimulate generous 
responses to coming appeals for relief. I 
personally was near enough to the work 
done by our church in Europe following 
the first World War to expect that we will 
again be the ministrants called upon by 
divine Providence to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of our fellow believers first in Scandi- 
navia and later in Central Europe. It is 
the church that can give in the name of 
a disciple and have upon such giving the 
blessing of our Lord. Tue Eprror. 
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The Chaplain’s Work 


“THE average American soldier does not 
want to wait until he reaches a foxhole 
before he stops being an atheist,” says Lt. 
Col. Wayne M. Daubenspeck, chaplain of 
the 76th Infantry Division at Camp Mc- 
Coy, Wisconsin. 

“Sincerely present religion and God to 
American youth, show him how God and 
a practical belief can fit into his daily 
scheme of life and his dealings with others, 
and he will become a staunch defender 
of the Church.” 

In the army, according to Chaplain 
Daubenspeck, the chaplain—whether he be 


Chaplain Wayne M. Daubenspeck 


priest, minister or rabbi—is the servant of 
God to all men and all creeds. Should a 
soldier, new to the service, look for some- 
one in whom to confide, he visits the chap- 
lain. Should he have a grievance he feels 

4 he cannot solve through the usual military 

channels, it is to the chaplain that he turns 
for advice. 

The chaplain stands ready to assist the 
officer as well as the enlisted man. Fre- 
quently officers visit him for spiritual ad- 
vice and assistance with personal and fam- 
ily problems. 

To fulfill successfully the varied de- 
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mands placed upon his wisdom and spir- 
itual training, the army chaplain must 
know the men he serves. He must under- 
stand their reasons for fighting in this war, 
their hopes, ambitions and backgrounds. 

“Without this knowledge,” says Chaplain 
Daubenspeck, “his advice will smack of in- 
sincerity, and the American soldier is quick 
to sense this weakness no matter how well 
it is covered with words and phrases.” 

Chaplain Daubenspeck’s life and training 
qualify him for the task he faces—serving 
as counseler and minister to a combat 
division. 

Completing his academic course at Sus- 
quehanna University in 1927, he continued 
his studies and was graduated from Sus- 
quehanna University Theological Seminary 
in 1930. 

From Pennsylvania he moved to Ne- 
braska, where he served a parish until 
1935, then volunteered for duty with the 
CCC as assistant district chaplain for the 
State of Nebraska. 

In March 1938 he left this position and 
spent three months studying at the Grey- 
stone Mental Hospital. Next he received 
appointment to the Federal Prison Service 
and served as Protestant chaplain at Lew- 
isburg, Pa., and at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Chaplain Daubenspeck entered the mil- 
itary service in September 1940 and was 
assigned to the Highth Infantry Division 
at Fort Jackson, S. C. 

In July of 1941, he was ordered to 
Seward, Alaska. Two years were spent in 
America’s outposts in Alaska and the 
Aleutians. 

“There I helped the men find God in 
their huts, gun pits, outposts, and anti- 
aircraft stations,” recalls the chaplain. 
“Again I found if we give the American 
soldier a practical, sincere religion, he is 
eager and quick to apply it to his every- 
day life.” 

Upon his return to the United States in 
1943, Chaplain Daubenspeck was assigned 
to the 76th Infantry Division where thou- 
sands of men today look to him and his 
corps of chaplains for spiritual guidance 
in a troubled world. 
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Unusual Happenings and Forward-looking Congregations 


A RakE thing in Western Pennsylvania is 
a 160th anniversary. But First Church, 
Greensburg, Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., has 
reached that point in its history. They re- 
cently celebrated it with a week of serv- 
ices, and the total attendance was 2,476. 
A beautiful forty-page booklet was pre- 
pared for the occasion, containing, besides 
many pictures, plans for future expansion. 


Paying their full apportionment this year 
means a great deal to the people of St. 
Mark’s, Jeanette, and to Pastor Robert 
Thurau, for this is the first time in the con- 
gregation’s thirty-five years. Nine mem- 
bers completed courses at the recent Lu- 
theran Leadership Training School, 
Greensburg. The congregation took an 
active part in the Union Preaching Mission 
of Jeanette, at which the speaker was 
Russell F. Auman, D.D., pastor of Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Ten Octogenarians 

Ten members of St. Paul Church, 
Trauger, are over eighty years of age. A 
special service was held for them recently, 
conducted by Pastor M. E. Cole, and each 
one received a Bible with large print. 
Shortly before the occasion, the congrega- 
tion lost one of its most faithful members, 
also an octogenarian, and a confirmed 
member of the congregation for seventy- 
three years—Mr. H. F. Fausold. 


A look into Johnstown, where there are 
two congregations of this synod, both of 
them in the German Conference. Planning 
for visual education in all departments of 
the congregation, Zion Church, Theodore 
Buch, D.D., pastor, mow has a film pro- 
jector, a screen, and films. These were pre- 
sented by the Sunday school. At St. Paul 
Church, the Rev. T. H. Althof pastor, a 
campaign is under way for exterior re- 
decoration and repairs to church property. 
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The Chicora Parish consists of two con- 
gregations, First and Mt. Pleasant, and the 
pastor is the Rev. L. P. Mueller. Recently 
the following groups were started and or- 


ganized for the whole parish—a Brother-~ 


hood, a Luther League, and an Older Girls’ 
Club. In addition, the young people of 


First Church have been organized into a 


choir. 
Reading Their Church Paper 


Forty subscriptions to THe LuTHERAN 
were obtained during October at Grace 
Church, Butler, the Rev. E. P. Wentz pas- 
tor. We also hear of another congregation, 
where 15 percent of the membership will 
be reading THe LurHErRaN during the com- 
ing year—First Church, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
the Rev. P. M. Ruff pastor. 


Two of our congregations in the Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., area observed anniversaries . 


recently. At Christ Church, Mozart Park, 
the Rev. L. K. Clare pastor, it was the 
thirty-fifth. At St. John Church, Martins 


Ferry, Ohio, the Rev. P. W. O. Heist pas- — 


tor, it was the eightieth. 


A $1,500 anniversary offering, sufficient | 


to pay off the parsonage debt, was received 
at Calvary Church, Arnold, November 12, 
on the occasion of the twenty-second an- 
niversary. Leading up to the celebration 
was a Week of Evangelistic Services, with 
a timely message each evening from Pas- 
tor Donald Poole. A fine new set of para- 
ments arrived in time for the anniversary. 


Reformation Services 

Pittsburgh’s Lutheran Reformation Serv- 
ice was held at Carnegie Hall, Oakland, 
with 1,500 persons present. Music was 
provided by a massed choir of eighty-five 
voices, under direction of G. Logan Mc- 
Elvaney, minister of music at First Church. 
A splendid address was brought by Dr. 
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C. B. Foelsch, president of Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, on the’ subject, “The 
Spirit of the Reformation, and America’s 
Need: Today.” Sponsoring the service were 
the two intersynodical groups, the Broth- 
erhood and Ministerial Association. 

“A Revival of Protestantism” was the 
subject of A. J. Pfohl, D.D., of Indiana, 
Pa., speaking at the Reformation Service 
sponsored by Lutheran congregations of 
the New Kensington Area, and held at 
First Church, the Rev. G. J. Baisler pastor. 


A Reformation Service, sponsored by the 
four Lutheran congregations of Butler, was 


held at First Church, the Rev. P. E. ° 


Daugherty pastor. It was the first time 
such a service had been held for several 
years, and the attendance of 350 was most 
gratifying. The offering went to Lutheran 
World Action. 


Lutherans of the Beaver-Ohio Valley 
Area came together at Christ Church, 
Beaver Falls, the Rev. J. R. Booth pastor, 
for their annual Reformation Service. The 
church was filled to hear a fine address 
by the Rev. Wallace Fischer, associate pas- 
tor of First Church, Pittsburgh. 


News from Erie 

More than 1,000 Lutherans of Erie and 
vicinity heard an inspiring address by Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry, president-elect of the 
ULCA, speaking at the Union Lutheran 
Reformation Service, held at St. John 
Church, the Rev. C. O. Dufford pastor. His 
subject was, “I Am a Protestant.” A choir 
of sixty voices sang special music. 


Another Erie congregation is now free 
of debt, ‘St. Matthew’s, the Rev. S. S. 
Schweikert pastor. A mortgage-burning 
service was held November 26. 


The Lutheran Home for the Aged, Erie, 
again received many gifts of food and 
money from Lutherans of the vicinity on 
the occasion of its annual “Open House 
and Donation Day.” Plans are under way 
to build a chapel, this to be a memorial to 
Dr. Gustave Benze, board member and 
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pastor of St. John’s for fifty-two years. 
Sister Sara Sassaman is matron of the 
Home. 


Missionary Teaches Course 

Five congregations of the Monongahela 
Valley sponsored a Mission Study Course 
held at Trinity Church, McKeesport, the 
Rev. N. E. Kieffer pastor. Conducting the 
classes was A. J. Stirewalt, D.D., mission- 
ary to Japan from 1905 until he was 
evacuated in 1942. 


Widely known for his Chalk Talks is 
Pastor C. W. Baker, Jr., D.D., of Duquesne. 
On a recent Sunday afternoon he gave a 
series of these to a group of 200 young 
people, gathered at First Church, Pitts- 
burgh, for a Confirmands’ Rally. He also 
went to Gettysburg Seminary to give three 
lectures to the student body, pointing out 
the important place of Chalk Talks in 
Visual Education. 


Redeemer Church, Homewood (Pitts- 
burgh), R. W. Woods, D.D., pastor, usually 
has an attendance above 300 at Sunday 
school. One reason for this is the empha- 
sis by Superintendent John Sleppy on 100 
percent class attendance. One Sunday in 
October there were twenty-seven classes 
with perfect attendance. 


St. John Church, Pittsburgh, and Pastor 
Wayne Woods are in the midst of raising 
$4,500 to clean, repair and paint their large 
church building on Forbes Street. 


At Brookville, a successful “Christian 
Layman’s Crusade” was conducted by the 
churches of the town, with Grace Lutheran 
Church taking an active part. Meanwhile 
the church building at Emerickville is be- 
ing remodeled, the members doing a large 
part of the work. Extensive improvements 
were made to the parsonage in Brookville 
preparatory to the coming of the new pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. C. Curran, and family. 


The new pastor of St. John Church, 
Glassport, is the Rev. Albert Speck. His 
preceding pastorate was in the West Sun- 
bury Parish, Butler County. 
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Midwest Whscellccnias 


Missions, the Rural Church and Real Stewardship in Midwest ond 


Tue twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Midwest Women’s Missionary Society 
has been reported for this column by Mrs. 
Louis Busboom of Emerald, Nebr., as fol- 
lows. The convention was held at Zion 
Church, Hanover, Kan. the Rev. Carl 
Goldenstein pastor. The convention theme 
was “Jesus, Master, Whose I Am.” The 
devotions were conducted by Mrs. Otto 
Spehr, Jr., Mrs. H. Ruwe and Miss Dora 
Johannsen. The evening services were 
conducted by the host pastor, and the ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. A. J. Duis, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mrs. Carl Goldenstein presided at all 
sessions. A hearty welcome was extended 
by Mrs. William Temps of the host con- 
gregation. Mrs. M, A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, 
Nebr., conducted a book review on, “West 
of the Date Line,” “Indians in Our Own 
Country,” and “Indians Are People Too.” 
Miss Verna Lofgren, missionary to India, 
brought a very clear picture of the med- 
ical work of our missionaries in India. She 
also spoke at the noon luncheon on the 
theme, “The Church on the March.” All 
reports showed an increased interest in 
the various departments. Thanks were 
expressed by the synodical representative, 
the Rev. W. V. Churchill, Bennington, 
Nebr., for the substantial support given to 
our own home mission field at Lindy, 
Nebr,, the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff pastor. 
Greetings from Tabitha Home, Lincoln, 
Nebr., were extended by Dr. M. Koolen, 
who also accepted in behalf of the home 
a shower gift of $269.85. 

One new society, organized under the 
Rev. Walter Rowoldt, at Northboro, Ta,, 
was received into membership. Forty new 
members were added during the year to 
the Life Membership list. Mrs. Lad 
Skoepol, the general Thank Offering sec- 
retary, pleaded that all may receive the 
true thank offering spirit. A member of 
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the general executive board, Mrs. George 
Swanson of Bloomfield, pointed out our 
share in the triennial objective in prepar- 
ing twelve new missionaries over and 
above the original plans. The registrar re- 
ported a total of 51 delegates, 110 visitors, 
12 department secretaries, and 20 pastors 
present. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year and were installed by 
Pastor Churchill: President, Mrs. Hugo 
Welchert, Hooper, Nebr.; vice-president, 


Mrs. M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, Nebr.; re- 


cording secretary, Mrs. Louis Busboom,. 
Lincoln, Nebr.; treasurer, Mrs. A. B. J. 
Lentz, Louisville, Nebr.; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. V. Churchill, Bennington, . 
Nebr. The convention came to a close with 
the Children of the Church presenting a 
pageant entitled, “Opening God’s Book for 
All People.” The two societies of the First 
St. Paul’s congregation at Hastings, Nebr., 
gave a cordial invitation to convene with 
them next year. 


The Church in Town and Country 

The second national Convocation on the 
Church in Town and Country was held 
November 14-16 at Elgin, Ill., with a regis- 
tration of delegates which exceeded the 
keenest expectations of its sponsors. The 
city’s available accommodations were 
taxed far beyond their usually strained 
limits. From thirty-nine states and Can- 
ada rural pastors and layworkers, men 
and women, had come to seek counsel and 
inspiration for the furtherance of the cause 
of the rural church and its constituency. 
Apart from visitors, who also crowded the 
spacious First Methodist Church, the reg- 
istered attendance was near the 700 mark, 
with Methodists, Presbyterians, and Bap- 
tists accounting for 52 per cent of the total. 
Lutherans represented the United, Nor- 
wegian, American, and Augustana Synods. 
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In addition to principal addresses by na- 
tionally known authorities on the land, 
the farmer, and the church, much work of 
the convocation centered around fifteen 
separate discussion groups or commissions, 
who reported to the general session. The 
topics reached from land tenure and eco- 
nomics to rural worship and the training 
of pastors. 

Major credit for the success of the con- 
vocation is due Dr. Benson Y. Landis of 
New York City, executive secretary of the 
joint committee on town and country of 
the Federal Council and the Home Mis- 
sions Council. The Rev. Clifford Samuel- 
son, director of rural work of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, presided at the 
general sessions. One afternoon was set 
aside for separate denominational meet- 
ings. Lutherans met in Holy Trinity 
Church, Dr. Harmon J. McGuire pastor, 
who also took care of the opening exer- 
cises. Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer, Chicago, di- 
rector of the Commission on American 
Missions of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, presided and outlined tentative plans 
for the strengthening and expansion of Lu- 
theranism in rural districts. The Rev. 
Virgil Haugon of Irene, S. D., editor of 
The Rural Lutheran, spoke on matters of 
Lutheran publicity affecting the rural 
church and offered the facilities of his pub- 
lication for the good of all concerned. From 
all indications it is apparent that practical, 
unitedly acting Lutheranism will find a 
fertile and responsive field in the open 
stretches of rural America. 


Really Remarkable 

When in a recent treasurer’s report of 
the Midwest Synod the parish of Lipscomb 
and Follett, Texas, showed up by October 
15 with more than twice their apportion- 
ment paid in full for 1944, nearly doubling 
the next highest congregation in benev- 
olence, there was some wonderment among 
the brethren and scratching of skulls. Why 
so? Is it remarkable? Yes, it is. Lips- 
comb, a county seat of less than 200 in- 
habitants, located in the Texas panhandle, 
was during the 30’s in the center of dev- 
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astating dust storms, leaving its people im- 
poverished, without crops and feed for 
their livestock. Many migrated further 
west. Whereas before those tragic years 
the school population was counted in three 
figures, today there are but ten children 
in the public school system of the town 
of Lipscomb. The surrounding districts 
are decimated in proportion and the de- 
velopment of the region is consequently 
retarded. It has not yet been reached by 
rural electrification, or good roads, or even 
a railroad. In a. dark night you may pass 
through the sprawled out town and miss it 
completely, as has happened to this writer. 
Yet in spite of their hardships and isola- 
tion, the church has not faltered. 

The members of this parish are scattered 
over a territory 37 x 39 miles, or nearly 
1,500 square miles which their pastor, the 
Rev. Karl Vordemann, must cover and the 
people faithfully traverse for their excep- 
tionally regular church attendance. The 
Sunday services, thoughtfully, do not be- 
gin until high noon, with Sunday school 
preceding, to give the most distant a 
chance to finish his farm chores and yet 
be on time. The pastor sees a Lutheran 
colleague, literally, once in a blue moon. 
His nearest neighbor is 200 miles away. It 
is therefore to these people a great event 
when a visiting pastor occupies the pulpit. 
This is particularly true when his message 
covers the work of the church at large, to 
which they so liberally have contributed, 
and their union with which is thereby 
brought to special attention. In all their 
isolation, geographically and socially, liv- 
ing as on a Lutheran island, they are 
aware of their ties to the greater church 
and their missionary obligation, and they 
show it in their giving. After experiencing 
the tragedies of shortages caused by dust, 
drouth, and emigration, during which years 
their giving was naturally reduced, Lips- 
comb and Follett, together with many 
other Midwest Synod congregations, show 
now their trust in the Almighty and their 
sense of stewardship through proportion- 
ately larger giving as the Lord has pros- 
pered them. 
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Viens from Quis Borough, Vhew York 


Men’s work in the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York 
received a real boost November 17 at a 
dinner sponsored by the Brotherhood and 
Men’s Work Committee. Eighty-six men 
were present representing twenty-seven 
churches. 

After the dinner, Fred Kraft, a lay mem- 
ber of the committee, toastmaster, intro- 
duced the two speakers. The main address 
was made by Mr. S. Frederick Telleen of 
New York, who spoke on “Laymen at 
Work.” He outlined their tasks in the home 
church, the community, in the nation, and 
as world citizens. The Rev. Lauri Ander- 
son, chairman of the Men’s Work Com- 
mittee, traced the extent of men’s work 
in the congregations of conference (only 
46 of the 92 churches have organized men’s 
work), and proposed two main tasks for 
his committee: the establishment of a 
men’s group in every congregation, and 
joint men’s activity in each of the main 
sections of the conference. 


The women of Queens Lutheran churches 
were also out in force in November on the 
occasion of the eleventh anniversary 
luncheon of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Lutheran Service Center for Queens, held 
November 27. The Service Center is an 
intersynodical social mission agency serv- 
ing the borough, with Mrs. Tilly Egner as 
director. The Rev. George Dietrich, pastor 
of Our Saviour Church, Jamaica, was the 
main speaker. Other pastors made brief 
remarks. A feature of the luncheon was 
the installation of a new president of the 


Auxiliary, Mrs. Edward Jantzen of St. ~ 


Matthew’s Church, Ozone Park. She was 
installed by her predecessor, Mrs. William 
Freas, who gave the auxiliary faithful 
leadership for its first eleven years. 


Debt Reductions 
continue to make news in Queens. St. 
Barnabas, Howard Beach, the Rev. J. Earl 
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Endres pastor, burned its second mortgage 
November 19. Christ Church, Little Neck, 
the Rev. William Heil pastor, reports $2,500 
received thus far in a drive to reduce its 
mortgage. Prince of Peace, St. Albans, the 
Rev. C. Leighton King pastor, has launched 
a drive to raise $25,000 in 1945 to liquidate 
the mortgage on the church building and 
to provide the first funds for a post-war 
new church and parsonage costing $65,000. 
This church, organized in 1939, has already 
outgrown its building. St. Andrew’s, Ozone 
Park, Paul Y. Livingston, D.D., announces 
the dedication of an everlasting light and 
credence shelf and continued contribu- 
tions toward the fund for a St. Andrew ~ 
stained glass window. 


The World's Largest Airport 

Not all Queens church news is good 
news. The building of the new Idlewild 
Airport, which is to be the world’s largest 
airport, on the shores of Jamaica Bay, has 
already caused the disbanding of Holy 
Comforter Church, Richmond Hill Circle, 
operated as a sustentation point by the 
Board of American Missions, and the sale 
of its property. Before the huge project 
is finished, seventy families belonging to 
Good Shepherd Church, the Rev. C. Henry 
Thomsen pastor, will be forced to move, 
and Good Shepherd Church itself may face 
the necessity of relocation if plans to widen 
one of the approaches to the airfield go 
through. 


Eagle Scout Arthur Kling, now seaman 
second class in the U. S. Navy, became the 
first member of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and the second scout 
in the country to receive the Pro Patria 
et Pro Dei medal, awarded by the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood to Boy Scouts who 
render distinguished service to their home 
congregations. Scout Kling is a member 
of Grace Church, Forest Hills, and of its 
Scout troop. 
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A Youth Forum 

A highly successful Youth Forum is be- 
ing conducted on five Friday nights from 
November 17 to December 15 by the 
Church of Our Saviour, the Rev. George 
Dietrich pastor. Its theme is, “Going the 
Right Way.” 

The forum is being led by a panel of 
five: Mrs. Christine Rogers, nurse and so- 
cial service worker; Mr. Hugo Raunecker, 
business man; Seminarians Robert Neu- 
meyer and John Mangum; and Pastor 
Dietrich. Each session begins with a 
twenty-minute talk by one of the panel 
members and is followed by forty-five 
minutes of open discussion’in which no 
one is permitted the floor for more than 
two minutes. Only persons from thirteen 
to twenty-two years of age are permitted 
in the audience in order to insure free 
expression from the young people. 

The forum grew out of Pastor Dietrich’s 
conviction that, as he puts it, “our young 
people needed more assistance. in trans- 
ferring Christian principles into daily 
activity, and we wanted to learn exactly 
how the church can help adolescents to 
meet their needs.” 


The Rev. William Heil, pastor of Christ 
Church, Little Neck, was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Queens Lutheran Pastoral As- 
sociation, with the Rev. Walter Cowen of 
Incarnation Church, Jamaica, vice-pres- 
ident, and the Rev. C. Henry Thomsen of 
Good Shepherd Church, South Ozone 
Park, secretary-treasurer. 


Lenoir-Rhyne Men Elected 
to High Offices 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the North Carolina College Conference 
held at Greensboro, N. C., recently, Dr. 
P. E. Monroe, president of Lenoir Rhyne 
College at Hickory, N. C., was elected pres- 
ident of the group, which comprises forty- 
four colleges in the state. At the same 
meeting Prof. E. L. Setzler of Lenoir 
Rhyne was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Registrars of the North Carolina 
College Conference. 
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A Good Meeting 


Tue thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia was held in Bethany Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The devotions were con- 
ducted by Mrs. C. J. Yanson. Mrs, Charles 
Izenour, president, in her report stressed 
Unity—of heart, of purpose, of respon- 
sibility. The historian, Mrs. J. E. Hoick, 
reported a membership of 819 in the 
Southern Conference and pleaded for an 
increase in membership to 1,000. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. James P. 
Beasom, Jr., president of the California 
Synod, and Mrs. Myrtle Varblow, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Northern Conference. Miss June 
Sederstrom, the new student:adviser of the 
LSA of Southern California, was intro- 
duced. Miss Berlyn Stokeley, missionary 
to the Navajos in Arizona, brought home 
how we have neglected the Indians. Mrs. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., president of the syn- 
odical Society, stressed the Triennial Ob- 
jective. 

At noon a Pioneer Luncheon was given 
honoring Dr. and Mrs. J, E. Hoick and Dr. 
J. Herbert Weaver. These two clergymen 
retired from the active ministry during 
the past year. 

Miss Lydia Reich, a missionary nurse 
from China, brought a forceful message on 
“China Today and Tomorrow.” Henry I. 
Kohler, D.D., presented the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Conference and the values of the 
Samaritan Society of Los Angeles. 

Roll call showed 188 delegates and vis- 
itors in attendance. 

Conference officers for the coming year 
are: Mrs. Charles S. Izenour, president; 
Mrs. William Keighley and Mrs. Virgil C. 
Chelson, vice-presidents; Mrs. C. Y. Smith, 
secretary; Mrs. M. Woodworth, treasurer; 
Mrs. J. E. Hoick, historian. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting 
with St. Matthew’s congregation, North 
Hollywood, Calif., was accepted. 

Mrs. E. N. Spirer, Reporter. 
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From the Philadelphia Area 


Two men of the Philadelphia Conference 
who have their offices in the Muhlenberg 
Building were officially installed in their 
new positions at a 3.30 P. M. Vesper Serv- 
ice in Muhlenberg College Chapel in 
Allentown, Pa., December 10. The Rev. 
Earl S. Erb was installed as Secretary of 
Benevolence of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Rev. Earl F. Rahn was 
installed as Secretary of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Ministerium. The Rev. M. Leroy 
Wuchier of Wyomissing, Pa., president of 
the Board of Christian Education of the 
Ministerium, preached the sermon; Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium, performed the act of installation; 
and Chaplain John W. Dobersiein, LittD., 
of the college, conducted the service. Both 
Secretaries Erb and Rahn outlined brief 
programs of the work entailed in their 
respective offices. 

Since the death of Pastor John C. 
Fischer, D.D., last April, Nativity Church 
in Philadelphia has been served efficiently 
by guest preachers and its administrative 
affairs have been directed by its church 
council. The Rev. W. H. C. Lauer of St 
Simeon's Church has been performing the 
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most necessary pastoral acts. Nativity’s 
former assistant pastor, the Rev. Kenneth 
Frickert, is now pastor of Holy Trinity 


~ Church, Manasquan, N. J. 


Temporarily the Women’s Auziliary of 
the seminary has been halted in its fine 
work of renovating rooms in the Main 
Dormitory. For good reason. The semi- 
nary’s peak enrollment of 117 has made 
it necessary that in some cases three stu- 
dents occupy a bedroom-study suite meant 
for two men. There are rooms that need 
renovation, but no vacant ones! Recently 
the old, dirty, bleak reading- and mail- 
room alongside the bookstore was con- 
verted into an attractive lounge. Soft, in- 
direct lighting, comfortable chairs, and 
fresh paint did the trick. Sections B and 
F have been renovated, and Section A will 
come next after graduation in February. 


Bethlehem, Pa. The Sunday School As- 
sociation of Holy Trinity Church, of which 
the Rev. Benjamin Lotz is pastor, pre- 
sented Mr. I. H. Bartholomew with a vol- 
ume on the life of Johann Sebastian Bach 
in honor of his having completed twenty- 
four years of perfect attendance in Sun- 
day school and 
church. He is now 
serving his forty- 
second year as or- 
ganist of this congre- 
gation. 


PARTICIPANTS IN 
INSTALLATION 
SERVICE 


(L. to r.} 

Rey. M. Le Roy Wuchter 

Rev. Earl F. Rahn 

Rey. Earl S. Erb, 

President Emil E. 
Fischer, D.D: 
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Forty Years in the Ministry 


Completing forty full years in the gospel 
ministry and eighteen years as pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio, Wil- 
lard M. Hackenberg, D.D., was honored 
during the week of October 22 in special 
worship services and congregational gath- 
erings. 

On the 20th Sunday after Trinity his son, 
Pastor W. I. Hackenberg of Christ Church, 
Detroit, Mich., preached the morning ser- 
mon on the subject, “The Servant's 
Secret.” In the evening his son-in-law, 
Pastor Paul J, Renz of First Church, Ham- 
mond, Ind., preached on the theme, “A 
Christian—for What?” The young Mrs. 
Hackenberg and Mrs. Renz sang vocal 
numbers for both services. 

At the anniversary dinner members of 
the congregation, representatives from 
community organizations, the Synod of 


_ Ohio, and former parishes were present. 


Dr. George W. Miley, president of synod, 
was the guest speaker. 

It was announced that the total indebt- 
edness on the church property had been 
cleared, a total of $108,000 in seventeen 
years. The erection of a beautiful Gothic 
church was completed for dedication in 
September, 1927, under the direction of 
Dr. Hackenberg. 

This year also marks the 105th anni- 
versary of St. John’s Church. 

Dr. Hackenberg, a native of Indiana, 
is a graduate of Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School. He was ordained 
to the gospel ministry October 16, 1904, in 
Messiah Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Pastoral Records 

During his thirteen-year pastorate at 
Second Church, Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Hacken- 
berg was instrumental in the organization 
of North Riverdale Church, and co-oper- 
ated heartily in the beginning of West- 
wood Church and Grace Church, Dayton. 

His second pastorate was in Shelby, 
Ohio, where he served First Church from 
1916 to 1923, when he became Missionary 
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Superintendent and secretary in the Ohio 
Synod. 

The thirteenth pastor at St. John’s, Dr. 
Hackenberg entered upon his duties in 
1926. During this period the congrega- 
tion’s membership has doubled, to number 
946, and every year has seen the appor- 
tioned benevolences met in full in spite of 
heavy local indebtedness. A sum _ of 
$75,827 was given to benevolences, and 
$691,266 has been expended for all pur- 
poses. In addition three congregations 
have been supported, one each in India, 
China, and Africa, 

Dr, Hackenberg is proud of the young 
people who have entered upon a large 
service in the church from St. John’s: 
Three young men, the Rev. Joseph M. 
O’Morrow of Norwood, Ohio; the Rev. 
Elmer A. Lehman of Leipsic, Ohio, and his 
own son, Pastor Hackenberg of Detroit, 
have entered the ministry and three young 
women have married Lutheran ministers. 

During these years Dr. Hackenberg or a 
layman from the church, or both, have 
represented the synod at the United Lu- 
theran Church conventions. 

At present all organizations 
church are active groups. 

The community of Zanesville has called 
upon Dr. Hackenberg in many ways for 
leadership and counsel. Serving as the 
president of the Muskingum County Min- 
isterial Association from time to time, he 
has also led the community for thirteen 
consecutive years in a high-type Holy 
Week series. He is at present the head of 
the Zanesville Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, and a counselor and director of 
other local groups and institutions. 

In the Synod of Ohio he is chairman of 
the Committee on Ministerial Education, 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School. 

This effective pastor and leader has been 
blessed with the able co-operation of Mrs. 
Hackenberg, who has served as a teacher 
in the church school, leader in organiza- 
tions, and especially helpful to the sick and 
shut-ins. 


of the 
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PARENTS, Do You Know That Lutherans 
are proud of their only women’s college at 
Marion, Virginia? 

—A Junior College with two years of college 
work following the last two years of high 
school. : 

—Personal attention in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 


—Within the financial ability of the girl who 


really wishes further education. 
For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


Your Church Entertainments 
Easily arranged from our BIG, FREE 
CATALOG of 
PLAYS - OPERETTAS - PAGEANTS and 
SPECIAL DAY MATERIAL 


HELPFUL BOOKS 

Socials, Parties, and Stunts for Church 
Affairs 75 
Funny Stunts with Music 
Modern Mother’s Day Programs 
Ten Pantomimed H. 
Effective Readings for Church Affairs.... 75¢ 


Hundreds of others. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 
Dept. R. 

Franklin, Ohio, and Denver 2, Colo. 


Ga S 


“Guide 


- CLOTH $2.25 POSTPAID 
eo AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


1906 and served with distinction and honor 


until December 1944, when she retired at - 


her own request. During her term of office 
Mrs. McAllister missed only one meeting! 
on account of illness. She recently cele- 
brated her eightieth birthday, and was 
tendered a reception by the Society. 


Richmond Hill, N. Y., St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. Robert F. Weiskotten pastor, has 
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just completed a series of mid-week serv- 
ices at which reviews of outstanding books 
were discussed under the theme, “Sermons 
in Books.” The books used were, “The 
Apostle,” by Sholem Asch; “From Victory 
to Peace,” by Paul Hutchinson; “Time for 
Decision,” by Sumner Wells; and “The 
Christ of the American Road,” by E. Stan- 
ley Jones. The addresses by Pastor Weis- 
kotten were built around these books and 
also constituted reviews of them. 

During the month of January, St. John’s 
Church, will conduct a series of mid- 
week services with outstanding preachers 
as guests each week. The theme will be, 
“Our Christian Faith and The American 
Ideal.” The guest preachers will be Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Christ Meth- 
odist Church; Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle (Congrega- 
tional); Dr. Paul E. Scherer, of Holy Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church; and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church of Man- 
hattan. These services will start January: 
11, 1945, and will continue for four con- 
secutive weeks, on Thursday evenings. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Oshkosh,, Wis. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. Edward R. Wicklund pastor, was 
challenged by a member who offered to 
pay $3,750 toward the reduction of the 
debt on condition that the congregation 
raise an equivalent amount by December 1. 
The result of the congregation’s effort was 
$5,000, and the donor placed his check for 
$5,000 on the altar December 3. The con- 
gregation gratefully acknowledged this op- 
portunity of reducing its indebtedness by 
$10,000. 
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Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. The 
Sixth War Loan drive had no idle meaning 
for Midland students. They buckled down 
and boosted their campus drive over $6,000. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bock, Walter E., from Germantown, N. Y., to 
1203 Woodycrest Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bowersox, George E., Jr., from Uniontown, Md., 
to Salisbury, Pa. 

Olafson, K. K., from 2221 S. California Ave., 
sae o, Ill, to 106 S. Main St. Mount Car- 
roll, Il. 

Tusing, Charles G., from 224 W. Main St., Dan- 
ve Va., to 511 N. Washington Ave., Pulaski, 

a 


OBITUARY 
Mrs, Edgar Carver Cadwallader 
Mrs. Edgar Carver Cadwallader, aged peventy- 
four years, a member of .a family prominent in 
Huntington, W. Va., since moving there in 1925, 
pames to her eternal reward November 18, at 
1er home, following an extended illness. 


Clovis G. Chappell 
CHAPPELL’S SPECIAL DAY SERMONS 


“Sixteen sermons for the great days of the church 
calendar and for special oceasions, Dr. Chappell has 
a way all his own and he knows how to get truths 
to the hearers.""—IJ ntelligencer-Leader, 


SERMONS FROM THE PARABLES 


Sixteen pictorial sermons on the spiritual signifi. 
cance of the parables of Jesus. The efficacy of the 
parables of Jesus in answering many of the pressing 
problems of our day is demonstrated, 


SERMONS FROM THE PSALMS 


These sermons based on the spiritual values of the 
Psalms closely tie to the Christian's problems of this 
generation, Dr, Chappell takes the poetic master- 
pieces of the Old Testament and carries them through 
a series of sixteen penetrating sermons, 


SERMONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 


“There are ten sermons in the series dealing with 
the Lord's Prayer, and six dealing with the other 
prayers of Jesus. To ministers it should set the 
pattern for a fresh and stimulating series of ser- 
mons on the prayer life of Jesus."’—Christian Ob- 
server, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Dr, Chappell takes the greatest of all sermons and 
builds about it seventeen apt and appropriate mes- 
sages for our day. Here is a mine of homiletical 
suggestions for ministers, “flashing with light, powe) 
erful in appeal.”’—The Avpositor, 


Dollar Books by Sermon Masters 


Funeral services were held November 20 at 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church in Huntington, with 
the Rev. Carl R. Plack pastor, officiating. Burial 
took place in Woodmere Cemetery, Hun on. 

Eulah Watson 5 Sass | Cadwallader was born 
August 29, 1870, in Stephens City, Va., the 
daughter of Alfred H. Young and Ann Ophelia 
Guard Young. She was married to Mr. Cad- 
wallader October 23, 1894. They celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversar is past October. 

The ated moved to Salem, Va., in 1913 to 
enter their two sons in Roanoke College, from 
which they graduated in 1917 and 1918. In their 
home gathered many “Roanoke College boys” 
who regarded the Cadwallader home a second 
home for them. 

From Salem the Cadwalladers moved to Dan- 
ville, Va., and the Lutheran Church there was 
organized in their home. In 1925 the family 
moved to Huntington, 

Mrs. Cadwallader was a devoted member of 
St. Paul's Church and actively affiliated with 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. 

Surviving are her husband; two sons, J. A. 
Cadwallader of Huntington, and Frank Cad- 
wallader of Charleston, W. Va.; three daugh- 
ters, Miss Frances Cadwallader and Mrs. W. F. 


Clarence E, Macartney 
BIBLE EPITAPHS 


This excellent sermon series is built around the 
demise, noble or ignoble, of Bible characters, familiar 
and unfamiliar. 


PETER AND HIS LORD 


‘Twenty-one sermons on the many-sided Peter. “One 
of the most remarkable books we have seen for a 
long time."’—Baptist Messenger. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 


“Eighteen sermons showing the real technique of 
biographical preaching. He shows how sin and right- 
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Old Testament has a living message for the present 
time.” —Religious Telescope. 


William H. Leach (Compiler) 
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One hundred filty 600-word outlines of great ser- 
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SERMON HEARTS FROM THE GOSPELS 


Outline of 150 contemporary sermons on texts and 
themes from the four Gospels comprise “the best 
volume of its kind.’’—Homiletie Review. 


SERMON HEARTS FROM THE PSALMS 

Same form and organization as the above. “A valu- 
able contribution, admirably done, and profitable to 
any man who uses it right.’’—W atehman-Bxaminer. 
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Myers of Huntington and Mrs. W. 
Charleston, all of whom were at her bedside 
when she died. Also surviving are three grand- 
children, Shirley Cadwallader of Charleston 
and Anne and Mary Catherine Myers of Hunt- 
ington. Carl R. Plack. 


The Rev, Charles Luther Hunt 


As the evening shadows were fast closing out 
the light of day on December 4, 1944, and the 
purple and violet coloring of the western sky 
had deepened almost to the darkness of night, 
this man of God gently laid aside his ministerial 
robe, as his et took its flight to appear be- 
fore the Head of the Church in the Kingdom 
of his Father and receive the white robe of the 
redeemed. 

Charles Luther Hunt was born in Hickory, 
N. C., June 8, 1887, where he also received his 
early education in the public schools. As he 
grew in years he confirmed the vows taken at 
his baptism by becoming an active member of 
Miller's Church in Hickory, which was then 
known as the Octagon Church because of the 
type of the building. He attended what was 
known as St. Paul's Academy at Hickory, grad- 
uating in 1907; thence he went to St. Paul's 
Seminary at the same place in preparation for 
the gospel ministry and was graduated May 24, 
1910. That fall and the winter of 1911 he took 
special work at Maywood Lutheran Seminary 
in Chicago, Ill. 

In the spring he was called to Patmos Parish 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio in Woodstock, Va. 
Here he met Miss Elsie Florence Jackson and 
with her he plighted his troth on April 27, 
1912. Three children were born to bless this 
union, Private Charles Luther, Jr., now in 
France serving in the United States Army with 
the Field Artillery; Mrs. Margaret Viola (Hunt) 
Mabe, who preceded Pastor Hunt in death 
March 11, 1938; and James Frederick, musical 
director at the First Lutheran Church, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

His fields of labor following the Patmos Par- 
ish were 1912, Wallace Parish, Wallace, Ind.; 
1918, Jacob's Parish at Smithfield, Pa.; 1923, Mos- 
heim Parish, Mosheim, Tenn.; 1926, Shenandoah 
Parish, Shenandoah, Va.; 1939, Trinity Church, 
Butler, Pa.; 1944, St. Paul's Church, Couders- 

ort, Pa. As a material monument to his labors 
ne built a church at Wallace, Ind., and two 
churches in the Shenandoah Parish, Va. 

Pastor Hunt had been only a short time at 
Coudersport, starting his ministry there April 
16, 1944. However, in that time he not only 
endeared himself to his parishioners but won 
the respect of the community. He was a good 
preacher, and his messages were earnest and 
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sincere. He was a quiet man but nonetheless 
a man of conviction. He did justly, he loved 
mercy, and he walked humbly with his God. 

Besides his wife and two sons, who survive 
him, are his daughter-in-law, Mrs, Dorothy 
Bricker Hunt, wife of Charles Luther, Jr., and 
a two-year-old grandson, Charles Willard Hunt. 

The funeral service was held in St. Paul's 
Church, Coudersport, Pa., December 6, 1944, in 
charge of Philip H. R. Mullen, D.D., superin- 
tendent of missions of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
The members of the church council served as 
pallbearers. 

The body was taken to Shenandoah, Va,, on 
Thursday, where a service was held in St. 
Peter's Lutheran Church, Frida » December 8, 
in charge of the Rev. James K. Cadwallader. 
Interment was made in the Shenandoah Ceme- 
tery. P. H. R. Mullen. 
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A Heart-felt 
THANA YOU 


S 1944 comes to its close, we look back upon it as about 
the most difficult year in our experience. Shortage of 
manpower and materials, strict rationing of paper, uncertain 
deliveries, and other problems growing out of the war have 
imposed severe limitations on our usual service to the 
Church. This situation has been a matter of deep concern 
to us and all our efforts have been concentrated on doing 
the best’ we could under the circumstances. 


What has encouraged and sustained us all along has been 
the goodwill, understanding, and patience so generally mani- 
fested by those whom we serve. For this support we are most 
grateful, for it has greatly eased the burden in these times. 
More than that it puts us on our mettle to bring our service 
back to normal standards in these coming days as rapidly 
as conditions improve. 
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